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NETTLESHIP’S SCORE. 


I, 
It was Nettleship’s match ; or, rather, the University match that 
cricketers persist in calling Nettleship’s, because it is generally 
held to have been Nettleship’s long score—and apparently nothing 
else—that ultimately won the game for Oxford. It was: the 
second day of the match, and the luncheon interval, which occurred 
shortly after Nettleship had gone in. 

The day was gorgeous, as those who were up at Lord’s will re+ 
member ; and the dresses of the ladies were in keeping with the 
day, as half-a-dozen newspapers observed next morning. Never, 
it was agreed, had the well-appointed ground in St. John’s Wood 
presented a fairer spectacle than during that interval. A perfect 
galaxy of beauty floated before your eyes across the trim green 
sward ; behind you the dainty picnic was already in full swing on 
the tops of the handsome drags; in every direction champagne 
corks were popping with enviable iteration ; and over all shone 
the hot June sun. So the papers said, and not without truth. 
Personally, however, it is more than likely that you took little or 
no interest in these phenomena. You knew them by heart, you 
see, as well as the descriptive gentlemen who reported them, at 
long range, from the Strand. More probably you spent the time 
in those exceptionally delightful recognitions which come but 
once a year, and at Lord’s ; where you have the annual opportunity 
of offering a good cigar to your old house-master—who had you 
flogged for smoking in your study—and of patronising the snob 
‘you used to fag for. You and some other fellow strolled about — 
the ground together, and sought out the old set, and criticised 
them horribly ; and, no doubt, among other objects, you drew his 
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attention to one of the players who was lunching in a landau, and 
was somewhat conspicuous, being the only one of the twenty- 
two—so far as could be seen—who preferred this sort of dis- 
comfort to the regular thing under cover. ‘That’s Nettleship,’ 
you said; ‘he’s in, you know.’ And of course the other fellow 
said pointedly that he could see that Nettleship was having his 
innings, and laughed; and you laughed too, indulgently, but 
drew nearer, to stare at the man who seemed already to have 
collared the Cambridge bowling. 

All Oxford knew Nettleship by sight, and probably so did 
most Cambridge men. He had played the three previous years at 
Lord’s, and though he had been a disappointment in those three 
matches, no one who had seen him in the field was likely to 
forget him. Not so much because he was the finest cover-point 
in either team, but almost entirely on account of his good looks, 
which were quite singular, and not at all of the conventional 
order. His jet-black hair, for instance, was a sheer anachronism 
in its length and curliness, and would have been considered 
extremely bad form in anybody but Nettleship. His pale face 
also was clean-shaven for no good reason; but forehead, nose, and 
chin were modelled in the very best Greek style. So, at least, 
they had seemed when Nettleship played his first match at Lord’s 
as a freshman. They were now, it was remarked, a trifle sharp 
and angular. In short—though it was the face of a determined, 
persevering poet, at least looking the part, rather than that of a 
born athlete—it was a face that everyone knew. Even the ladies 
at Lord’s, who notoriously never look at the cricket, except to 
furnish their annual supply of high-class ‘comic copy’ in the 
form of artless comment—even the ladies knew Mr. Nettleship by 
sight, and really watched the game if he fielded close to the 
ropes. As for the men of his time, it has been hinted that they 
judged him by no ordinary standard of ‘form,’ though they may 
have regarded him as a dangerous and even impossible model. 
It may be added that they did not even speak of him in the 
ordinary way. It is Brown of Oriel, Jones of Brasenose, Robinson 
of New. It was Nettleship of the ’Varsity—Nettleship of Oxford. 
And Nettleship of Oxford was having his innings, it was observed ; 
and the reference was not so much to the thirty or forty runs he 
’ had already made, and the hundred he was possibly good for, as to 
the fact that Nettleship was calmly eating salmon mayonnaise by 
the side of one of the loveliest girls on the ground, on the apex 
of whose parasol flaunted a dark-blue knot. 
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The landau patronised by the celebrated Oxonian was a new 
one, though in point of existence the crest upon the door was a 
good deal newer. The liveries of footman and page were also 
very new, and their wearers were at any rate new to London 
(which was plain from their behaviour). In fact, Nettleship of 
the ’Varsity was with painfully new people. Their name was 
M‘Ilwraith ; old M‘Ilwraith was one of the newest of the new 
M.P.’s; and their town house was an institution whose age in 
weeks could be reckoned on the fingers of two hands. 

Nettleship finished his salmon mayonnaise as regardless of the 
world’s eyes as though he were still at the wicket. 

‘Let me take your plate,’ said the lovely girl at his side; and 
Nettleship let her, or at any rate did not attempt to prevent her 
until too late. Then he apologised, of course, but coolly. 

‘Elaine!’ said the girl’s mother with some severity. ‘That 
is Thomas’s business. Thomas!’ 

Thomas, the page, arose somewhat flushed from a playful bear- 
fight with the Masters M‘Ilwraith under the carriage, and was 
within an ace of spilling the remains of the mayonnaise over Miss 
M‘Ilwraith’s dress, in his self-consciousness. 

‘That boy is quite unbearable,’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith with 
irritation. ‘Mr. Nettleship,’ she continued, in tones that were 
artificially hospitable but unmistakably cold, ‘ what dare we offer 
you? My eldest boy has told me such terrible tales about train- 
ing, that really one does not know, you know.’ 

There was a moral wheeze in the lady’s voice that Nettleship’s 
ear detected with the celerity and certainty of a stethoscope. At 
once he became alert and attentive. He wanted nothing more— 
not that cricket demanded any particular training, like the Sports 
—but what might he get for Mrs. M‘Ilwraith? Oyster patties, 
salad, strawberries, ices, champagne? He must be allowed to 
make himself useful, he protested; and for some minutes Mrs. 
M‘Ilwraith received more assiduous attention at his hands than 
she had ever seen him pay her daughter, or any other woman, 
young or old. This, of course, may have been diplomacy in 
Nettleship. His eyes were blue, and keen, and searching; his 
smile had of late taken a cynical curl; and indeed there were 
diplomatic potentialities in every corner of his mobile, clear-cut 
countenance. But there was enough of careless candour in his 
smiling glance—enough to be largely genuine. 

This glance, too, was levelled exclusively at the elder lady. 
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Nor could it have done any violence to his optic nerves to 
contemplate Mrs. M‘Ilwraith closely and long, for, as elder ladies 
go, she was among the very prettiest. Stout she undoubtedly 
was, but her hair was still golden, almost, and her own entirely ; 
while her complexion had resolutely refused to grow any older 
some thirty years ago, and had carried out its independent resolve 
without the aid of a single cosmetic. She was dimpled, too, with 
sympathetic, poetical dimples not in complete harmony with her 
present character, though they had very well suited those idyllic 
and comparatively humble days in which Mrs. M‘Ilwraith had 
read her ‘ Tennyson’ to such practical purpose as to christen every 
child out of the well-loved volume. In addition to these linger- 
ing charms of a simple girlhood, there was her later, more 
worldly, but scarcely less pleasing attribute of being always 
thoroughly well dressed in the best possible taste. This, of 
course, was greatly en évidence to-day; while, as usual, her face 
offered a choice study in comfortable serenity. As for Elaine 
M‘Ilwraith, she was precisely what it was plain that her mother 
had been at Elaine’s age; only prettier, you would have said ; and 
less shallow, I happen to know. 

‘You say you are living in town now ?’ said Mrs, M‘Ilwraith. 

‘For the last few months,’ Nettleship replied. ‘Since I got 
back from my globe trot.’ 

‘Then how does it happen that you are playing for your 
College still?’ | 

(‘For his University,’ Elaine suggested.) 

‘Oh, we are allowed to play four seasons, don’t you know?’ 
Nettleship explained. ‘It wasn’t my intention to play this year, 
and I haven’t been up once this term ; but they bothered me about 
the London matches, and I suppose I was too keen, myself, to refuse.’ 

At this moment an elephantine young man rolled up to the 
carriage and leant heavily upon the door. He was very stout 
indeed, and extremely like Mrs. M‘Ilwraith in face. In fact, he 
was her eldest boy. But those terrible tales of training mentioned 
by that lady were evidently not her son’s personal experiences. 

‘Ned, my boy,’ cried this young man, slapping Nettleship 
heavily upon the shoulder, ‘ you’re drinking nothing! Thomas— 
champagne for Mr. Nettleship.’ 

‘ Arthur,’ said Nettleship, ‘I don’t want any.’ 

Arthur insisting, however, he took the glass, put it once to 
his lips, and seized an early opportunity of surreptitiously convey- 
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ing it over the far side of the carriage into the hands of young 
Launcelot M‘Ilwraith, who shared it (unfairly) with the still 
younger Enoch Arden M‘Ilwraith ; who flung the dregs in the 
footman’s face. 

The bell for clearing the ground was now likely to ring at any 
moment. Luncheon, so far as Nettleship was concerned, was 
long over. He took the opportunity, however, before going back 
to the pavilion, afforded by Arthur’s whispering into his mother’s 
ear the names of the nobles on the contiguous drags, in fulfilment 
of a solemn charge delivered before leaving home—Nettleship 
took this opportunity to turn and speak to Elaine. 

‘What ages it is since we met!’ he said, looking at her 
critically, 

‘It is just a year and a half,’ Elaine said simply. 

He, for his part, had no idea when it was; he would not have 
owned to one in any case; but Elaine’s long memory did not 
displease him, and he answered with a laugh: 

‘Is it really all that? I say, Elaine, how old we are all 
getting! You must be—let me see—twenty—what ?’ 

‘How ridiculous you are! Twenty’s a year away still. I’m 
nineteen on Friday, as you might know if you—if——’ 

‘Friday! Oho, your birthday’s on Friday!’ whistled Nettle- 
ship—as though, until the other year, he had not sent her presents, 
regularly as the calendar, on that day. ‘ You ought to celebrate 
it, Elaine, in Sussex Square.’ 

‘What is that, Mr. Nettleship ?’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith sharply. 
Her face, however, did not for a moment lose its serenity. That 
was its way. 

*I made so bold as to suggest a birthday party in Elaine’s 
honour,’ said Nettleship, with the coolness of an old-established 
family friend. 

(Arthur, having detected his small brothers in the act of 
opening a fresh bottle of champagne in their inferno under the 
carriage, was engaged in brotherly chastisement, so he did not 
hear what followed.) 

‘A party!’ cried Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, taken aback for the 
moment, but yet able to promptly press her daughter’s foot 
with her own. ‘Oh, I see, an “At Home,” a Reception. And all 
because of a birthday! Why, really, Mr. Nettleship—the children 
are not children now!’ 

‘It appears not,’ said Nettleship, rising as the bell rang in the 
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pavilion ; ‘when they were I was “‘ Ned” to you all!’ And with 
a somewhat cold smile, and a short leave-taking, he was gone. 

A thousand glances followed his retreating form in the jacket 
that was no longer dark blue, but honourably faded. It was its 
fourth and last appearance at Lord’s on this great occasion. A 
thousand tongues talked ‘ Nettleship,’ for the moment. It was 
his last chance in the ’Varsity match. He had never done any- 
thing in it before. Yet he was the best bat in the eleven; he 
had begun well; he did look like rising to the occasion this time, 
and coming off at last. 

But in the new landau Elaine ventured at once upon a mild 
remonstrance with her mother. 

‘How very odd of you not to tell him about Friday evening, 
mamma! You implied an untruth, even if you didn’t tell one.’ 

‘If it was only “a lie which is half a truth,”’ said Mrs. 
M‘Ilwraith blandly, remembering a phrase but forgetting entirely 
the context ; ‘if it was only that, my dear, Iam sorry. It shows 
that I need practice. Don’t look absurd, Elaine! Town life 
would be unbearable without the fib—the little, necessary fib. I 
settled that before we left the country.’ 

‘But why on earth not ask him? When we know him so 
well!’ 

‘Why on earth? Every reason on earth,’ smiled Mrs. 
M‘Ilwraith, in perfect good-humour. ‘Must I remind you of 


some of them? Well, then, they are losing money, the Nettle- : 


ships, as fast as ever they can. Before long they will fail ; nothing 
can prevent it. Your father has reason to know this. Your 
father saw reason to cease doing business with them at least a 
year ago. This young man has no longer any prospects. Why 
did he hurry home from abroad, after six months, when he went 
for eighteen, if it was not that supplies ceased? Yes, all the sons 
had a few thousands from their mother, I know that; but it is 
the merest pittance, and goodness knows what he is doing for a 
living in town, or how he dare be playing here. These are a few 
of the reasons on earth ; and they are reasons enough for our not 
going out of our way to ask him to the house. Because a young 
man has a room in the Temple, Elaine, it doesn’t follow 





Elaine! you are not listening! Why, the girl is clapping her 
hands like a lunatic! What is it?’ 

‘Ned hit two fourers the first over!’ said Elaine, without 
taking her sparkling eyes from the game. 
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‘Ned, indeed!’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith. But it was obviously 
of no use to say more just then, when Elaine was so shamefully 
excited. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith subsided into composed silence. After 
all, it was not so very hard to get into town ways; and, really, 
when one tried, it came quite natural to show the cold shoulder 
to one’s oldest country friends. . . . Ned, indeed ! 

For additional serenity she raised her eyes to the box of the 
vehicle. There sat Enid, the second Miss M‘Ilwraith, and by her 
side a most satisfactory young man. Those twain were really 
delightfully engrossed in one another. They were in a planet of 
their own, from which it seldom occurred to them to turn their 
heads and look down. The young man was enormously wealthy, 
though lineally of smal’! count. But everything was not to be 


compassed at once. T': | be no taint of trade in Elaine’s 
bargain—not even of suc de. Ned! The idea! 

The hot: afternoon wei md the fieldsmen’s shadows 
became longer and narrower .. ‘y over. Launcelot, Enoch, and 


their friend the page snored happily under the axletrees. As 
for Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, she had become inured to rounds of applause 
that did not in the least excite her curiosity, and was herself 
on the point of dozing, when a peculiarly long and loud uproar 
induced her to open her eyes. She opened them upon the 
strangely pale face of Elaine. 

‘ Whatever is the matter?’ cried Mrs. M‘Ilwraith. 

‘Hush!’ Elaine whispered. ‘He’s out! Wait a moment! 
There !’ 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith had descried the figure of young Nettleship 
walking slowly from the wicket, with bent shoulders—after the first 
outburst, in dead silence. But as he neared the densely crowded 
pavilion the shouting and clapping of hands burst forth again 
with redoubled enthusiasm. Elaine clapped too, clapped wildly, 
and the pink was back in her face. 

‘Dear me, it must be something quite out of the way to 
make all this fuss about,’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, perceiving at last 
that the occasion was a great one. ‘In whose honour, pray, is 
all this din?’ 

‘In Ned’s—Ned’s!’ cried Elaine, still clapping furiously. 
‘See, the other side are clapping too! Oh, I do hope it isa 
hundred—it must be a hundred—it can’t be short of a hundred!’ 

But it was—by one run. Nettleship’s memorable score was 


exactly ninety-nine ! 
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Sympathy at once made itself felt in a fresh and touching 
roar. But as for Elaine, tears sprang into her fine, flashing eyes ; 
she leant back in the landau, and the match interested her no 
more. 

Her mother appeared to be thinking. At last she said: 

‘Has he distinguished himself so very much, my dear ?’ 

‘Oh, mamma—tremendously !’ 

A pause. ‘Then,’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, naively, ‘why don’t 
he come back and sit with us?’ 

‘ He might, perhaps,’ answered Elaine, ‘if he had distinguished 
himself less.’ And for a moment her wishes were at variance. 

‘Elaine,’ said her mother, after another and a longer pause, 
‘will there be anything about him in the papers to-morrow?’ 

‘Anything? Columns!’ 

‘ And people will talk about him ?’ 

‘ Of course, mamma—as the hero of the match!’ 

‘Elaine,’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith at last (it was just as they 
were going), ‘send Mr. Nettleship a card this evening—for 
Friday, you know!’ 


II. 


So many men get a hundred runs in the University match, that 
it would be superfluous to describe the variety of congratulations 
—from excited clergymen and callous Old Blues, from hoary 
veterans and beardless boys—that assailed Nettleship in the 
pavilion. Of late years ‘centuries’ in first-class cricket have 
become so terribly common, and at least one century in the 
University match so entirely inevitable, that Nettleship was 
rather glad than otherwise to have just fallen short of the 
commonplace three figures. He had achieved a record all to 
himself, for ninety-nine is the rarest of scores, and has never 
before or since been made in the Oxford and Cambridge matches. 
Indeed, Nettleship would have been perfectly contented but for 
the tiresome expressions of sympathy, on account of that one run 
short, that mingled largely with the praises buzzing in his ears. 
The popular commiseration savoured of strained sentiment, for it 
could not have been more demonstrative if he had got no runs at 
all, and it bored Nettleship supremely ; in fact, it had a good deal 
to do with his leaving the ground when he did, a full hour before 
play ceased, there being no danger of Oxford having to field again 
that evening, 
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He tried to get away unobserved; but the penalties of a 
public personality are inexorable, and the invitations and ques- 
tions that pelted him between the pavilion and the gates were 
something heart-breaking. Nettleship refused the invitations, 
ignored the questions, and eventually rattled off alone in a 
hansom. 

Speeding towards the City in that hansom, the young man 
underwent a swift transfiguration, His head drooped in dejec- 
tion, his pointed features grew sensibly sharper, his eyes filled 
with bitterness; and an ugly distortion—a mere parody of a 
smile, and a poor one—froze upon his lips. Two pictures, both 
of himself, were in his mind. Lord’s cricket-ground was the 
background of the one, an ill-furnished room in the Temple that 
of the other. His back was turned upon the first, his face was 
set towards the second ; and the iron was deep in his soul. He 
had carried off the honours of this afternoon pretty coolly, if not 
(from purely physical causes) exactly in cold blood ; yet, looking 
at him now, one would have taken him for a young man denied 
all his life the happiness of a single triumphal hour. In fact, 
Nettleship was to be pitied; but not at his own computation. 
For young men are the worst judges of their own hardships ; and 
this one was driving to chambers in the Temple, not to a garret _ 
—driving, too, not walking—and had an income upon which it 
was quite possible to live in tolerable comfort, dress decently, and 
occasionally even to drink wine at meals. What was impossible 
for Nettleship was to live as he had been accustomed to live; as 
he considered Nature had intended him to live from the first; 
as all the men he had been playing with to-day lived. But, 
misery being purely a matter of comparison, even this qualified 
form of it was in Nettleship’s case considerable, not to say 
grievous. 

The hansom was halfway to the Temple when, apparently 
on a sudden impulse, the fare knocked violently with his knuckles 
upon the trap overhead. A square of blue sky was stamped for a 
moment in the roof of the cab, to be instantly obliterated by a 
sun-flayed ear and whiskered cheek. Into that ear Nettleship 
pronounced the name of a celebrated emporium of fashionable 
virtu and saleable conceits in metal and fabric. Three minutes 
later he was in the artistic precincts of the shop itself, asking for 
the manager by name, and giving his own. The manager came 
forward at once. 

1—5 
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‘Ah!’ said he, ‘about your curios. Iamright? Well, follow 
me, sir.’ 

Nettleship didso. They paused before a table, artistic in itself, 
upon which a number of Asiatic curios were effectively arranged. 

‘Here they are, sir, and in advantageous position, as I think 
you will admit. But I am sorry to say their number is undi- 
minished-——undiminished, sir, by so much as a single spear-head. 
I told you my fears frankly, I think, at the first; so far, I regret 
to say, they are realised. There is no sale for curios now. They 
have gone out. They are not the Craze, sir. You know what the 
Craze is ‘now, sir; and two Crazes cannot be coexistent. I am 
perfectly frank—they must be done to death one at a time, sir, 
seniores priores. (Nettleship smiled.) ‘Now, a year ago it 
would have been different. We would have speculated in these 
things then, sir (for they are very pretty things indeed, Mr. 
Nettleship ; we would have nothing to do with them at all, not 
even on the present terms, if they were not such exceedingly 
pretty things). But, as it is, we dare not speculate in them; as 
it is, the speculation must be yours, sir.’ 

The man was voluble, and knew his business. Considering 
everything, there was a pinch of humour in the situation. 
Nettleship smiled again, not entirely in bitterness. 

‘There has been no inquiry at all about the things, then?’ 
said Nettleship, preparing to leave the shop. 

‘None to my knowledge. But stay: I will make sure before - 
you go.’ 

The manager left him. In less than a minute he returned. 

‘There has been an inquiry, after all—and a good deal of 
interest shown—about this.’ He took up a small bronze water- 
vase, delicately traced with strange figures. It was the one thing 
in his collection that Nettleship had supposed to be of real value, 
though he had kept tobacco in it until the day it occurred to him 
to make money out of his curios. 

‘But,’ said Nettleship, ‘ nothing came of it, you say ?’ 

‘No, because we named your price. It will never go at fifty 
guineas, sir; it’s too tall altogether.’ 

Nettleship looked coldly at the man of business: he had a 
keen eye for Crazes, no doubt, but what was he to know about 
the antique art of India? On the other hand, Nettleship him- 
self was completely ignorant of that subject. He had only some 
chance acquaintance’s word for it, out in India, that this little 
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vase was a valuable property. Nettleship looked at the man of 
business very coldly indeed. 

‘ Look here,’ he said slowly, and in the preternaturally calm 
tones in which one might warn a fellow-creature of one’s imme- 
diate intention of throwing him through the window. ‘ Look 
here: next time anyone asks, let it go for thirty!’ 

Without another word he stalked from the shop. The hansom 
rattled on until it stopped at Middle Temple Lane. There 
Nettleship got out, walked into Brick Court, and up the stone 
stairs to his chambers. For the next hour he lounged in a chair, 
thinking the vagrant thoughts that are encouraged, if not inspired, 
by the smoking of several cigarettes at a sitting. Naturally, in 
his case, they were not the pleasantest thoughts in the world ; 
yet, when he got up and stretched himself, and went out to dine, 
his mood had improved. It was then eight o’clock. He returned 
at five minutes to nine; so that his dinner, wherever he got it, 
could not have been a very elaborate affair. Dropping once more 
into his arm-chair, he abandoned himself to further thought— 
possibly to thought of a more concentrated character than before, 
for a single cigarette sustained it; though the long summer 
twilight went through all its mellow gradations, and finally 
deepened into complete darkness, before the young man at last 
rose and lit the lamp. This done, he carried the lamp to a 
pedestal desk, and sitting down at the desk drew up his chair 
close. There was now an appearance of settled purpose in his 
manner, and his face was full of cool determination ; it wore, in 
fact, the identical expression that the Cambridge bowlers of that 
year have such good reason to remember. 

Nettleship had not sat down to write, however. Unlocking a 
drawer in the left-hand pedestal, he took out of it handfuls of 
photographs of various sizes, which he heaped together on the 
flat part of the desk, close to the lamp. Without more ado he 
proceeded deliberately to sort the photographs, throwing most of 
them carelessly on one side, but picking out one in twenty, or so, 
and placing it caiefully on the slope in front of him. So might 
the modern Paris approach his invidious task, without embar- 
rassment, the fatal apple already packed up, and ticketed for 
the Parcels Post; for the photographs were nearly all of the 
other sex. But there were evidences that this was no selection 
of the fairest. In the first place, the greatest beauties of tha 
civilised world were tossed aside without a moment’s thought; ip 
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the second, the selected photographs were all of one woman, in 
the various stages of her girlhood. The conclusion was manifestly 
foregone. The chosen woman was Elaine M‘Ilwraith. 

Her photographs he now arranged in one long row on the slope 
of the desk, in chronological order, from left to right. To the 
disinterested philosopher the series would have offered interesting 
illustrations of the respective improvements in photography and 
the female dress during late years, quite apart from the gradu- 
ated coming forth of a most attractive flower of girlhood. 
_ Nettleship’s reflections, however, were to the point. He shifted 
the lamp from the left side of the desk to the right, and turned 
up the wick. The strongest rays then fell upon the latest photo- 
graphs. Upon these young Nettleship gazed long and thoughtfully. 
The act was sentimental; but the expression of the actor was 
nothing of the kind. It was not even a tender expression ; nor 
was it, on the other hand, coldly calculating—altogether ; it was 
merely thoughtful. Edward Nettleship was making up his mind. 

He did make up his mind at last, and put together the photo- 
graphs of Elaine, and restored them to the drawer—where, by 
the way, they no longer kept theatrical company, or any company 
but their own. One of Elaine’s photographs, however—the latest 
and the best—was kept out. It was a full-length portrait in 
fancy dress, with an expansive hat, a milk-pail, a milk-stool, and 
other pretty properties; and this really charming picture was 
stuck up forthwith upon the chimneypiece. 

Nettleship had made up his mind at lJast—once and for all, 
and for good. The words upon his lips as he blew out the lamp 
were indicative of an uncompromising attitude. 

‘She would have liked it well enough once,’ he said; ‘she 
will have to lump it now. The fool of a woman!’ 

‘But this, as it happened, was scarcely kind to the lady alluded 
to, seeing that an invitation card for her ‘At Home’ on Friday 
was even then gravitating towards Nettleship’s letter-box. 


III, 


‘WHERE did this come from ?’ said Elaine to Enid. 

It was Friday evening, at the new house in Sussex Square. 
The first carriage might arrive at any moment. As yet the 
two girls had the drawing-room to themselves, and were deli- 
cately disarranging the room in a truly enlightened spirit ; though 
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there was in it a newness, a stiffness, and a pervading sense of 
Tottenham Court Road that only the hand of time could soften. 
The subject of Elaine’s inquiry, however, whencesoever it had 
come, was not—it was safe to bet—of that thoroughfare. And 
indeed, as Enid explained, it had come from quite another 
quarter, that afternoon, on approval. 

‘Approval!’ said Elaine, with a slight and pardonable sneer. 
‘Does that mean that it is to be paraded to-night, and to-morrow 
returned as unsuitable ? It has happened before, you know.’ 

‘Perhaps it is to happen again. I don’t know. I only know 
that, as we drove back from the Park, mamma declared she must 
get something pretty for the room ; so we went to Glindoni’s, and 
this little oddity took her fancy. It is pretty, isn’t it ?—and it 
looks well by itself on this absurd little table. Well, you know 
mamma’s way—her town way. I heard her say, “ Mr. M‘Ilwraith 
is a great judge of Eastern work—quite his hobby, in fact—but 
it seems an enormous price. I really cannot decide until he sees 
it.” So it ended in our bringing it away with us in the carriage.’ 

‘Hobby, indeed!’ said Elaine scornfully. ‘When had papa 
any hobby but one? But it appears to be an article in the 
London creed—at least, in mamma’s interpretation of it—to tell 
stories whenever you possibly can. I must say, I congratulate 
her on the ease with which she embraces the new faith. At least 
she has the courage of her inventions.’ 

‘Hasn’t she! But let us leave the vase where it is, for it is 
really very pretty——’ 

‘And no doubt valuable; which makes it meaner still. Yes 
it can stay there—but, hush !’ 

For at that moment Mr. M‘Ilwraith entered the room. As 
his daughter had truly observed, he had but one hobby—and that 
was political, which made him a dangerous man to meet in quiet 
corners. He talked of nothing else. Allowances could perhaps 
be made for him on the plea that he was so very new to the 
House ; but: those who knew him best found it hard to make them. 
A new Bill, which affected Mr. M‘Ilwraith’s sympathies as a 
politician no less than his personal interests as an employer of 
labour, was then intermittently before the House ; and, naturally 
enough, his head was full of it. It was a fine head, a magnifi- 
cent head, but he ran fearful risks with it: it was absolutely 
distended with that Bill. Even now, in the absence of men of 
his own weight, the poltroon fell upon his defenceless daughters, 
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and assaulted them with his last night’s speech. No. They had 
not read it. They confessed they had not, and hung their 
heads. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. M‘Ilwraith kindly. ‘No time, I see; an 
exceptional day, I suppose. Well, well, we'll say no more about 
it at present. The Times is still intact, I dare say; you have 
laid it aside for a quiet time perhaps. Good! You will find the 
report of my speech full—satisfactorily full, I may say—though 
not verbatim. I could wish it had been verbatim. But you will 
read it, girls, before you go to bed, and we will discuss it at 
breakfast ; when I shall be able to give you, word for word—for 
my memory is luckily a good one—all that they saw necessary to 
exclude.’ 

‘You are not going to-night, papa?’ Enid ventured. 

‘To the House? Yes; late—in time for the division. I 
must do that in deference to my constituents. Personally, how- 
ever, there is nothing of any interest to me going on to-night. 
What is the division about, you ask, Elaine? Ireland, my girl, 
Ireland. Now, what is far more important in my eyes ’ 

Mr. M‘Ilwraith took his foot from the stirrup, in the very act of 
remounting, on the entrance, at this point, of his wife. His wife’s 
want of appreciation or sympathy where his nearest and dearest 
projects were concerned was notorious, and damaging to the 
dignity of the senator. She had even been known to tap each ear 
with each index-finger simultaneously, in pantomimic illustration - 
of the velocity with which her husband’s best periods passed in 
and out of hercranium. There was no occasion, however, to stable 
the trusty animal just yet. Already there were sounds upon the 
stairs, and old M‘Ilwraith smelt the blood of Englishmen to 
whom resistance and escape would be alike impossible. 

Once started, the influx of guests seemed never to abate 
during the remainder of the evening. Following the very oldest 
precedents, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith had laid herself out for lions, and 
not without success. There were some entirely tame lions from 
Westminster, colleagues of her husband—whom they sedulously 
shunned all the evening. There was the wife of an illustrious 
lion—Professor Josling—who regretted that that eminent an- 
tiquary could not himself be present. There was a fearful and 
wonderful lion from the Chinese Legation, who was so scanda- 
lously guyed, behind his back, by the well-bred Enoch Arden 
(instigated by the bold Launcelot), that Thomas, the page, dis- 
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graced himself with the coffee-tray, and received notice that very 
night. Then there was the athletic lion captured at Lord’s, a 
literary cub from Fleet Street, and an artistic whelp from Chel- 
sea. To crown all, a professional lion—with a high-class satirical 
entertainment, free from vulgarity—was due at eleven. 

As the evening advanced, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith might have been 
seen moving about among the nobodies of her party and whis- 
pering into their private ears interesting personalities concerning 
the somebodies. For the time being,in fact, she became a kind 
of verbal paragraphist of the evening press; and as she was, if 
possible, rather more inaccurate than her prototype, the listener 
was either distracted or entertained, according to his—or, more 
generally, her—intelligence. 

‘That, my dear Mrs. Smythe, is Mrs. Josling, wife of the 
celebrated antiquity. He is busy with the proofs of a new book, 
so was prevented from coming—much to his disgust, he sends 
me word. Proofs, you know—so like these terrible Professors— 
they are for ever proving what nobody wants to know, you know! 

. And that is our delightful oddity, Mr. Ling-Lung—Chinese 
Embassy, you know. Shall I introduce you? No? Then let me 
whisper: he came in those lovely garments at my special request ! 

You know Mr. Nettleship, of course? No? Dear me, I 
thought everybody knew Mr. Nettleship. He is the champion 
cricketer of England; bowled ninety-nine of the Cambridge 
wickets at Lord’s the other day. Ninety-nine, poor man! So 
near and yet so far! We had a carriage on the ground, and 
he lunched with us during the match, you know.’ 

Having thus displayed her knowledge of the national game, 
Mrs. M‘Ilwraith raised her pince-nez with a view to pointing out its 
doughty exponent. He was nowhere tobeseen. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith 
steered a zigzag course down the room, but could find him nowhere. 
Elaine was missing too. A sudden dread entered the lady’s breast. 

The windows of the room were tall, narrow, three in number, 
and opened each upon a small balcony of the most useless type. 
They were wide open on account of the excessively warm 
weather; for the same reason the blinds were up; and soft 
Oriental curtains (from Glindoni’s) alone—and but partially— 
excluded the zephyrs of Sussex Square. Naturally enough, 
among the silky fabrics of window number three, innocently 
contemplating the night, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith discovered the missing 
pair. Their backs, of course, were alone presented; but Mrs, 
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M‘Ilwraith instantly identified Elaine’s dress, and tapped her 
daughter on the shoulder with her fan—in excellent imitation 
of the business between the smart detective and the discomfited 
villain in the fifth act. 

Elaine started, of course ; nevertheless, the radiance could not 
and would not at once forsake her face when she turned and 
confronted her mother. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith spoke not a word. Her 
blue eyes glittered upon Nettleship’s cool face for one instant; the 
next, she turned, as abruptly as was possible in a woman of her 
size, and sailed away with her prize. The little incident was 
quickly over, and attracted no notice, owing to forethought in the 
choice of windows. 

Nettleship continued in solitude his survey of the night. He 
was in no way put out; but he did not immediately step back 
into the light of the room. When he did, however, his step was 
a thought jaunty, his smile bordered upon insolence, and his 
hands were in his pockets. He became at once aware that some- 
thing of interest was taking place at the other end of the room. 
A small crowd was surrounding somebody, reminding Nettleship, 
in a small way, of the crowd by St. Clement Danes when the 
converted cannibal is swallowing the lighted fusees, With a 
somewhat similar amount of curiosity he approached this crowd. 
On his way he saw his host lead off the ill-starred Chinaman to 
political execution in the study. A moment later he heard the 
silvery tones of his hostess proceeding from the centre of the 
little crowd— 

‘Indeed, and indeed, you make too much of my modest little 
heirloom, dear Mrs. Josling !’ : 

‘If the Professor were here, he would make a good deal more 
of it,’ that lady stoutly rejoined. ‘But you must really allow me 
to obtain a simple impression, with this pencil and piece of paper, 
of such delicate and utterly fantastic tracery. He shall see what 
that is like, at all events.’ 

There was a pause. Nettleship raised himself to his full 
height, and saw an intellectual-looking lady carefully pencilling 
a piece of paper held closely over a spherical surface. He was 
mildly interested. 

‘And this has really been in your family for a century, Mrs, 
M‘Ilwraith ?’ some one asked. 

‘Since the Battle of Plassey,’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith glibly. ‘My 
grandfather fought there.’ 
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‘ That’s perfectly true,’ thought Nettleship. ‘I have heard of 
it often enough. But I never before heard of any heirloom. 
What can it be ?’ 

He drew himself up once more to his full height, which it 
was his bad habit not to make the most of. And then he saw 
what it was—and would have whistled aloud had he not been a 
thoroughly cool-headed fellow. For the cynosure of all eyes—the 
heirloom of the M‘Ilwraiths—the spoil of Plassey—was nothing 
more or less than the Indian vase of bronze lately in Nettleship’s 
own possession, and but three days ago on sale at Glindoni’s ! 

‘ And still they come!’ cried Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, smiling—under 
the public eye—quite sweetly upon the famous cricketer. ‘ Look 
at it, Mr. Nettleship? Of course you may! With pleasure! But 
really, it is too absurd! To think that our wretched little heir- 
loom should attract so much attention!’ 

Nettleship did look at it—with exaggerated interest; with 
unnecessary elaboration ; in every light and upon every side; at 
ridiculous length. His lingering manner was in itself calculated to 
attract attention. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith began to feel uncomfortable. 

‘Do you know, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith,’ he said at last, with great 
distinctness, ‘I cannot remember ever once to have seen this 
most interesting curio up North ?’ 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith explained, with a strange mixture of hot and 
cold in her manner, that she had kept it under lock and key while 
the children were young. And then, with a sudden determination 
to carry it off serenely, in spite of her feelings, Mrs, M‘Ilwraith 
laughed. It was a nervous, unsuccessful laugh; nor was there 
any apparent reason for a laugh at all. 

But Nettleship had already attracted the attention that was 
so undesirable; and this was doubled in an instant when the 
young man deliberately raised the bronze vase to his nose, and 
sniffed it suspiciously. 

‘Why,’ he exclaimed, looking round upon the company, ‘it 
smells of tobacco !’ 

‘Impossible!’ said poor Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, forcing another 
laugh. But this time her laughter was worse than unsuccessful 
and nervous—it was hysterical. 

‘Oh, but it does, though,’ chuckled Nettleship, putting the 
vase into his hostess’s trembling hands; ‘try it! It’s tobacco or 
nothing. © What’s more, I recognise the brand. It’s Callender’s 
Honeydew Mixture. I smoke it myself.’ 
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Mrs. M‘Ilwraith turned white as a sheet; but she was not 
the woman to faint, and Nettleship knew it. 

‘I never knew before,’ went on the forward young man, 
humorously, ‘that Mr. M‘Ilwraith smoked Callender’s Honeydew 
Mixture !’ 

It was here put forward by several persons, who considered 
Nettleship’s manner offensive, that Mr. M‘Ilwraith did not smoke 
at all, but, on the other hand, cordially detested tobacco in any 
shape or form. Nettleship knew this also; had known it from 
his boyhood, in fact. Moreover, he was perfectly aware that his 
manner was offensive; and, at a glance of agonised appeal from 
Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, he had the wit at last to change the subject. 
And this he did so deftly that the lady experienced in her first 
moments of relief an emotion of gratitude towards her torturer. 
In the same way, no doubt, the medizvals loved the thumbscrew- 
man when he slackened off on their renunciation of the faith. 
We hear, it is true, only of those who never, never renounced ; 
but no doubt there was an unpretentious majority that did. 

The entry of the distinguished entertainer, however, set Mrs, 
M‘Ilwraith free to begin hating young Nettleship for the rest of 
her natural life. Still, her presence of mind was shattered for the 
evening ; she had not even enough left to prevent Elaine and 
Nettleship sitting together during the entertainment. And this 
is a portion of the whispered conversation that took place between 
the pair :— 

‘I shall have to win your mother next.’ 

‘I wish I thought you could, Ned.’ 

‘I believe I can, though only by scoring off her first.’ 

‘Then do, Ned, do! Don’t mind me a little bit.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t mean to in this case, my darling. The fact is, 
I see my way to scoring off her as it is—with absolute certainty!’ 

If he had seen his way to scoring off the fiend himself—in 
the shape of the Demon Bowler—with absolute certainty (and on 
a bad wicket), he could not have declared it with greater exul- 
tation. Yet there were few keener cricketers living than Ned 
Nettleship ! 
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IV. 


At eleven o’clock the following morning Nettleship strode into 
Glindoni’s. He was waited upon by the manager with surprising 
alacrity. 

‘I have good news for you, sir; good news at last, Mr. 
Nettleship.’ 

‘Have you indeed!’ said Nettleship coldly. The man’s con- 
gratulatory tone would have been offensive to him under any 
circumstances. 

‘Well, I think I have, sir. That little Indian vase has been 
taken by a lady customer, on approval , 

‘On approval, eh ?’ cried Nettleship. 

‘Well, yes ; but you may rely upon it that it is in safe hands; 
and I may tell you that I have every reason to believe they will 
keep it, and pay the price.’ 

‘There you are mistaken. They will neither keep it nor will 
they pay the price. You must get it back from them at once. 
Money will not buy it now!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘I have had a narrow escape,’ continued Nettleship. ‘I have 
discovered that that simple-looking vase is absolutely priceless,’ 

The shopman whistled, and turned red. 

‘So I must ask you, if you please, to send a special messenger 
for it at once, in a hansom. Nay, my good sir; I'll pay you for 
the trouble and expense at your own figure—only send off your 
messenger at once.’ 

But the tradesman’s confusion had nothing to do with the 
young man’s request. It was simply accounted for by an over- 
whelming sense of a marvellous bargain missed—through an 
imperfect knowledge of Eastern relics, and an exaggerated, 
narrow-minded, imbecile regard for Craze. 

The request, indeed, was immediately complied with. In the 
course of an hour the messenger returned with the vase, and 
brought word from Mrs. M‘Ilwraith that her custom ceased from 
that hour. Nettleship paid up as liberally for the trouble as the 
dignity of Messrs. Glindoni would permit, jumped into the emis- 
sary’s hansom, and drove off to the Temple with his treasure. He 
entered his chambers in high exultation; the prospect of the 
score looked even rosier—and immeasurably rosier—than when 
he had left his chambers an hour ago. 
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That was on the Saturday. Nettleship waited patiently until 
the following Tuesday, which was Mrs. M‘Ilwraith’s day for re- 
ceiving callers. At half-past four to the minute on the Tuesday 
afternoon, he presented himself in Sussex Square. 

Even as he was announced, the flowing speech of Mrs. Pro- 
fessor Josling fell upon his ears ; and Nettleship scented the vase. 
He was received with flawless outward serenity, sat down modestly 
in an obscure corner (which, however, commanded a fine view of 
his hostess’s face), and flattered Mrs. Josling with a peculiarly 
earnest attention as that lady resumed her interrupted narration. 

‘ Well, as I was saying, I was prepared to interest my husband 
with my little reproduction of the tracery ; but I did not expect 
to administer a galvanic shock, my dear Mrs. M‘Ilwraith. He 
pushed back his proofs, and said—indeed, I don’t know what he 
didn’t say. He is so excitable, the Professor—and nervous, and 
almost irritable—when he is busy with proofs. The artistic tem- 
perament, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith ; for, as you know, the Professor is a man 
of letters as well as a scientist. But above all he is a virtuoso; 
and my crude reproduction absorbed him at the time to the ex- 
clusion of all other subjects. At first I could learn nothing. He 
was lost in rapt contemplation of the design. But at last he 
told me that your vase must be a very valuable possession indeed ; 
that he only knew of one other like it in existence, and that in 
the British Museum. The quaint figures on the vase, he says, 
probably represent scenes in the life of Gautama Buddha, which 
would complete the resemblance to the Museum vase. But, to be 
quite sure, he would like above all things to see the vase itself. 
He desired me to tell you this, and to crave, on his behalf, the 
favour of permission to call quietly one afternoon and thoroughly 
examine the vase.’ 

Poor, miserable Mrs. M‘Ilwraith! To be asked a favour by 
the renowned Professor Josling, and swch a favour; to have Pro- 
fessor Josling inviting himself to her house, in the most delight- 
ful, unceremonious, friendliest fashion; and to be powerless to 
say him yea or nay, or to do anything but sit in her chair and 
gasp for breath! It was a terrible punishment for a few harmless 
tarradiddles such as were every day demanded from the most 
virtuous by the exigencies of town life ! 

‘He would have accompanied me this afternoon,’ added Mrs. 
Josling, ‘ but for his book ; he is sending the final sheets of the 
revise to the printers this evening.’ 
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That he had not come that afternoon was a small mercy, if he 
was bent upon coming sooner or later; but Mrs. M‘Ilwraith had 
never felt so thankful for anything in her life as for the Professor’s 
present pressing engagements. She shuddered as she figured in 
her mind the scene she had escaped. She glanced towards the 
door in apprehension, dreading, even yet, to see him enter at any 
moment. An acquiescent smile of ghastly serenity froze upon 
her lips; she wrenched and wrung her fingers with such quiet 
violence that the diamonds on one hand must have cut the flesh 
of the other had the hands been less plump. 

‘ And so, my dear Mrs. M‘Ilwraith—if you are certain that he 
will not bother you—if you are quite sure he will not be in your 
way—if you are positive that it will not weary you to entertain 
for one short hour, if as much, an old and ardent enthusiast—why 
then, might we say one afternoon this week ?’ 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith bowed. For the life of her she could not 
melt or modify or in any way alter the horrid grin that had 
settled upon her rigid countenance. 

‘To-morrow,’ suggested Mrs. Josling, whose manner was an‘ 
ingenious blend of persistency and condescension, ‘to-morrow, 
perhaps, would not do?’ 

Then at last, and with a desperate effort, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith 
loosened her tongue. Mrs. Josling was begged to understand 
that to-morrow afternoon would, as it happened, do beautifully. 
The Professor would be only too welcome, at whatever hour he 
chose to come. As for Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, her feelings had 
temporarily prevented her from expressing herself; she apologised 
for the weakness; but, indeed, nobody could tell what a pride 
and a pleasure it was to think that her simple little relic should 
attract the attention of so distinguished a connoisseur. The last 
sentence almost stuck in her throat halfway; it was helped out 
only by a tremendous resolve to be taken with sudden sickness 
that very night, and ordered off to the country by her physician 
the next day. 

So the Professor’s visit was arranged. And Nettleship, sitting 
like a mouse in his obscure corner, admired Mrs. M‘Ilwraith for 
the first time in his life, and determined to make amends in the 
future for the torture he was inflicting upon her in the present. 
Nor did he add to the latter by contributing a single word to this 
part of the conversation. On the contrary, when Mrs. Josling was 
seen with pince-nez levelled inquiringly at the little plush table 
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that supported the vase no longer, it was young Mr. Nettleship, 
and no one else, who adroitly decoyed the lady’s attention, and 
came to the rescue for a second time with a felicitous change of 
subject. Thereafter the conversation gradually drifted into safer 
channels. And presently, one by one, the people went, until 
there was nobody left but young Mr. Nettleship in his quiet 
corner. Then he, too, got up to go, and bent over his hostess 
with impassive face and outstretched hand. But Mrs, M‘Ilwraith 
refused his hand—or rather, did not raise her own to meet it—but 
looked him full in the face, and said— 

‘Do not go just yet. Enid, my love, I hear your brothers 
making a dreadful noise in the schoolroom; go to them.’ Enid 
went. Elaine had already gone. ‘ Now, Mr. Nettleship, sit down 
there ; I want to have a little chat with you.’ 

Nettleship took the low chair pointed out to him; it was 
almost at the lady’s feet. He had counted on something of this 
sort, but not on a manner quite so calm and unruffled. After all, 
she was a wonderful woman—a woman capable of coping with the 
occasion, perhaps. It was possible, quite possible, that to score 
off such a woman might prove a more difficult task than it had 
appeared at first sight. But Nettleship had never in all his life 
either feared or despised the bowling before going in. He went 
in now on his mettle. : 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith opened the attack by coming to the point in 
the very first sentence. 

‘About this vase. You know something about it, Mr. 
Nettleship; more than I do, it would appear. Tell me what you 
know.’ : 

Nettleship drew up his shoulders an inconsiderable fraction of 
an inch. 

‘I never heard you speak of it before last night. You kept 
your heirloom so dark, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith.’ He was beginning with 
confidence, but with caution—the bases upon which most scores 
are built. 

‘Indeed! I will not ask you not to be impertinent. I will 
merely ask you where you saw it before.’ 

‘Why, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, I can’t remember your ever showing it 
to me before in all my life,’ exclaimed Nettleship. 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith tried a plainer ball. 

‘You know, as well as I do, that one cannot always tell the 
truth in trifles.’ 
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‘I know that one does not.’ 

‘Very well. You will readily understand it when I tell: you 
that this stupid vase is no heirloom at all.’ 

‘I understand that perfectly. But—but which vase?’ 

He swung about in his chair, with half-closed eyes and craning 
neck, looking for what was not there. It was an effective stroke. 

‘The vase is no longer in my house,’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith. 
‘You knew that too.’ 

Nettleship glanced at her swiftly. ‘Did you only get it on 
approval ?’ 

The lady started. ‘ What makes you think that ?’ 

‘Perhaps I go to Glindoni’s now and then.’ 

‘Do you?’ demanded Mrs. M‘Ilwraith plainly. And, indeed, 
the indirect stage was past. 

‘Well, yes.’ 

‘That is where you saw it?’ 

‘ One of the places.’ 

‘One of the places! Did you know the owner, then?’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ 

‘Then who is the owner ?’ 

‘You wish to know?’ 

‘I have asked you.’ 

‘Well, then, I am the owner myself. I came by the vase in 
India. Glindoni was trying to sell it for me.’ 

They were sitting near a window. The sun had sunk behind 
the opposite houses, and the soft summer light made their faces 
soft—all but the eyes. They were watching one another like 
duellists. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith was a woman, after all, capable at least 
of grappling with an emergency. She showed it now. 

‘It was you, then,’ said she, ‘who made Glindoni send for it 
in haste last Saturday ? You had a motive in that. It was you 
who tortured me the other night, when you discovered my trifling 
untruth. You had also a motive in that, I do you the credit of 
supposing. You had alsoa motive in stopping this afternoon until 
everyone else was gone. Shall I tell you your motives? I will. 
But I will first make you easy on one point—they shall not succeed ! 
I would die rather than forgive you for—for the other night!’ — 

For the first time her calmness was shaken. The last words 
trembled—with subdued ferocity. 

Nettleship smiled. But the bowling had become uncommonly 
good. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith continued : 
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‘Your motives may be compressed into one word—* Elaine.” ’ 

‘Ah!’ said Nettleship, ‘Elaine! I want to marry Elaine, and 
Elaine wants to marry me. Why should you object ?’ 

The policy was startling, insolent, risky—everything but un- 
wise. 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith smiled her scornful answer, and only observed : 

‘You must have told the story briefly.’ 

‘It was an old story retold—that takes less time,’ replied 
Nettleship. 

‘ Retold in vain, Edward Nettleship.’ 

The game was slow for a while after that. 

‘ How about the Professor ?’ said Nettleship at last. 

‘I am laid up when he comes—sudden indisposition. I leave 
town the following day at my doctor’s urgent advice.’ 

Another pause. 

‘Such a thousand pities!’ murmured Nettleship to him- 
self. 

‘Are you referring to yourself and Elaine?’ inquired Mrs. 
M'‘llwraith, sweetly. 

‘Oh dear no. I was thinking about Professor Josling. The 
poor old chap will be so awfully cutup. After looking forward to 
his quiet afternoon with you—soaking in his favourite subject, 
and talking shop to a good listener, for once, and generally 
boring you to his heart’s content. He is counting upon an hour’s 
real sympathy, you may depend upon it; for clever men’s wives 
never appreciate them, as you know, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith. Poor old 
chap! It ¢s hard lines on him.’ 

The picture of Mrs. M‘Ilwraith and Professor Josling in close 
confabulation over the vase, and presently over the five o’clock 
teapot, and of the firm founding of an intimate friendship with 
that eminent man, was entirely irresistible. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith 
closed her eyes and gloated over the splendid impossibility for one 
weak, yearning, despairing minute. And during that minute 
Nettleship felt that he had collared the bowling at last, and might 
safely force the game. 

‘There is,’ he continued accordingly, in an altered tone, 
‘another thing to consider—the Professor’s curiosity. He means 
getting a sight of the vase, and, like the indelicate little boy, he 
won’t be happy, you know, till he does get it. If you went away, 
he’d apply to Mr. M‘Ilwraith straight. Then the cat would be 
out of the bag—and the Professor out of your visiting list ! 
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With « sudden sob Mrs. M‘Ilwraith raised her hands to her 
face. ‘Then what am I to do ?’ she wailed. 

Nettleship bounded from his chair, knelt before her, took her 
hands in his, and looked earnestly in the wretched lady’s face. 

_ ©Give me Elaine—for my Indian vase!’ 

Oh, beyond all doubt it was the most infamous, impudent 
price ever quoted in even our marriage market. . . . And yet— 
Mrs. M‘Ilwraith bowed her head. 

The game was won ! 

‘You rule Mr. M‘Ilwraith in such matters with an absolute 
rule, do you not?’ said Ned, a few minutes later. 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith confessed to that. 

‘Then we must approach him together. I have not time to 
go tothe Temple and dress and come back. May I stop as I 
am? Thank you. Then we'll back each other up after dinner, 
and together we'll carry our point in five minutes; and then I’ll 
bring the what’s-its-name in the morning. Is it agreed?’ 

Again Mrs. M‘Ilwraith bowed her head. 

*I have scored,’ said Ned to Elaine, in the private moment that 
was granted them before he left the house. ‘I was a brute about 
it, I know; but I scored.’ 

‘You generally do,’ Elaine returned, with liquid eyes. 

‘Ah! But it was a better score than that the other day, if 
that’s what you’re driving at. Better bowling, I assure you.’ 

He paused, surveyed the lovely girl before him, inwardly 
congratulated himself for a lucky rascal, and added with the 
utmost candour: 

‘ And a better mitch, too!’ 
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that supported the vase no longer, it was young Mr. Nettleship, 
and no one else, who adroitly decoyed the lady’s attention, and 
came to the rescue for a second time with a felicitous change of 
subject. Thereafter the conversation gradually drifted into safer 
channels, And presently, one by one, the people went, until 
there was nobody left but young Mr. Nettleship in his quiet 
corner. Then he, too, got up to go, and bent over his hostess 
with impassive face and outstretched hand. But Mrs, M‘Ilwraith 
refused his hand—or rather, did not raise her own to meet it—but 
looked him full in the face, and said— 

‘Do not go just yet. Enid, my love, I hear your brothers 
making a dreadful noise in the schoolroom; go to them.’ Enid 
went. Elaine had already gone. ‘ Now, Mr. Nettleship, sit down 
there ; I want to have a little chat with you.’ 

Nettleship took the low chair pointed out to him; it was 
almost at the lady’s feet. He had counted on something of this 
sort, but not on a manner quite so calm and unruffled. After all, 
she was a wonderful woman—a woman capable of coping with the 
occasion, perhaps. It was possible, quite possible, that to score 
off such a woman might prove a more difficult task than it had 
appeared at first sight. But Nettleship had never in all his life 
either feared or despised the bowling before going in. He went 
in now on his mettle. 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith opened the attack by coming to the point in 
the very first sentence. 

‘About this vase. You know something about it, Mr. 
Nettleship; more than I do, it would appear. Tell me what you 
know.’ 

Nettleship drew up his shoulders an inconsiderable fraction of . 
an inch. 

‘I never heard you speak of it before last night. You kept 
your heirloom so dark, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith.’ He was beginning with 
confidence, but with caution—the bases upon which most scores 
are built. 

‘Indeed! I will not ask you not to be impertinent. I will 
merely ask you where you saw it before.’ 

‘Why, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith, I can’t remember your ever showing it 
to me before in all my life,’ exclaimed Nettleship. 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith tried a plainer ball. 

‘You know, as well as I do, that one cannot always tell the 
truth in trifles.’ 
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‘I know that one does not.’ 

‘Very well. You will readily understand it when I tell you 
that this stupid vase is no heirloom at all.’ 

‘I understand that perfectly. But—but which vase ?’ 

He swung about in his chair, with half-closed eyes and craning 
neck, looking for what was not there. It was an effective stroke. 

‘The vase is no longer in my house,’ said Mrs. M‘Ilwraith. 
‘You knew that too.’ 

Nettleship glanced at her swiftly. ‘Did you only get it on 
approval ?’ 

The lady started. ‘ What makes you think that ?’ 

‘Perhaps I go to Glindoni’s now and then.’ 

‘Do you?’ demanded Mrs. M‘Ilwraith plainly. And, indeed, 
the indirect stage was past. 

‘Well, yes.’ 

‘That is where you saw it?’ 

‘ One of the places.’ 

-*One of the places! Did you know the owner, then ?’ 

* Yes, I did.’ 

‘Then who is the owner ?’ 

‘You wish to know?’ 

‘I have asked you.’ 

‘Well, then, I am the owner myself. I came by the vase in 
India. Glindoni was trying to sell it for me.’ 

They were sitting near a window. The sun had sunk behind 
the opposite houses, and the soft summer light made their faces 
soft—all but the eyes. They were watching one another like 
duellists. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith was a woman, after all, capable at least 
of grappling with an emergency. She showed it now. 

‘It was you, then,’ said she, ‘who made Glindoni send for it 
in haste last Saturday ? You had a motive in that. It was you 
who tortured me the other night, when you discovered my trifling 
untruth. You had also a motive in that, I do you the credit of 
supposing. You hadalsoa motive in stopping this afternoon until 
everyone else was gone. Shall I tell you your motives? I will. 
But I will first make you easy on one point—they shall not succeed ! 
I would die rather than forgive you for—for the other night!’ : 

For the first time her calmness was shaken. The last words 
trembled—with subdued ferocity. 

Nettleship smiled. But the bowling had become uncommonly 
good. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith continued : 
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‘Your motives may be compressed into one word—* Elaine.” ’ 

‘Ah!’ said Nettleship, ‘Elaine! I want to marry Elaine, and 
Elaine wants to marry me. Why should you object?’ 

The policy was startling, insolent, risky—everything but un- 
wise. 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith smiled her scornful answer, and only observed : 

‘You must have told the story briefly.’ 

‘It was an old story retold—that takes less time,’ replied 
Nettleship. 

‘ Retold in vain, Edward Nettleship.’ 

The game was slow for a while after that. 

‘ How about the Professor ?’ said Nettleship at last. 

‘I am laid up when he comes—sudden indisposition. I leave 
town the following day at my doctor’s urgent advice.’ 

Another pause. 

‘Such a thousand pities!’ murmured Nettleship to him- 
self. 

‘Are you referring to yourself and Elaine?’ inquired Mrs. 
M'‘Ilwraith, sweetly. 

‘Oh dear no. [ was thinking about Professor Josling. The 
poor old chap will be so awfully cutup. After looking forward to 
his quiet afternoon with you—soaking in his favourite subject, 
and talking shop to a good listener, for once, and generally 
boring you to his heart’s content. He is counting upon an hour’s 
real sympathy, you may depend upon it; for clever men’s wives 
never appreciate them, as you know, Mrs. M‘Ilwraith. Poor old 
chap! It is hard lines on him.’ 

The picture of Mrs. M‘Ilwraith and Professor Josling in close 
confabulation over the vase, and presently over the five o’clock 
teapot, and of the firm founding of an intimate friendship with 
that eminent man, was entirely irresistible. Mrs. M‘Ilwraith 
closed her eyes and gloated over the splendid impossibility for one 
weak, yearning, despairing minute. And during that minute 
Nettleship felt that he had collared the bowling at last, and might 
safely force the game. 

‘There is,’ he continued accordingly, in an altered tone, 
‘another thing to consider—the Professor’s curiosity. He means 
getting a sight of the vase, and, like the indelicate little boy, he 
won’t be happy, you know, till he does get it. If you went away, 
he’d apply to Mr. M‘Ilwraith straight. Then the cat would be 
out of the bag—and the Professor out of your visiting list ! 
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With a sudden sob Mrs. M‘Ilwraith raised her hands to her 
face. ‘Then what am I to do ?’ she wailed. 

Nettleship bounded from his chair, knelt before her, took her 
hands in his, and looked earnestly in the wretched lady’s face. 

‘Give me Elaine—for my Indian vase!’ 

Oh, beyond all doubt it was the most infamous, impudent 
price ever quoted in even our marriage market... . And yet— 
Mrs. M‘Ilwraith bowed her head. 

The game was won! 

‘You rule Mr. M‘Ilwraith in such matters with an absolute 
rule, do you not?’ said Ned, a few minutes later. 

Mrs. M‘Ilwraith confessed to that. 

‘Then we must approach him together. I have not time to 
go tothe Temple and dress and come back. May I stop as I 
am? Thank you. Then we'll back each other up after dinner, 
and together we'll carry our point in five minutes; and then I'll 
bring the what’s-its-name in the morning. Is it agreed?’ 

. Again Mrs. M‘Ilwraith bowed her head. 

‘I have scored,’ said Ned to Elaine, in the private moment that 
was granted them before he left the house. ‘I was a brute about 
it, I know; but I scored.’ 

‘You generally do,’ Elaine returned, with liquid eyes. 

‘Ah! But it was a better score than that the other day, if 
that’s what you're driving at. Better bowling, I assure you.’ 

He paused, surveyed the lovely girl before him, inwardly 
congratulated himself for a lucky rascal, and added with the 
utmost candour: 

‘And a better match, too!’ 
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A WILD SWANNERY. 


By no means the most beautiful, yet certainly one of the most 
interesting portions of the Dorsetshire coast is that long pebble 
bank known as the Chesel Beach. Almost unique of its kind on the 
seaboard of Britain, it forms a remarkable instance of the sea op- 
posing a barrier to its own force. Its name is said to be derived 
from Kiesel (German, a flint), the Saxon for ‘gravel.’ Beginning 
at Chesilton, in the so-called Isle of Portland, which the Chesel 
Beach renders only a peninsula, it runs westward parallel with the 
shore, from which it is separated by a narrow frith for 162 miles, 
finishing at a place called Swyre, near Burton Bradstock, where 
the pebbles end and the coast rises into cliffs with a foreshore of 
clean fine sand. The peculiarity of the beach is that it consists 
entirely of pebbles unmixed with sand; and a further peculiarity 
is that these pebbles, which at the Portland end are as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, diminish in size gradually to the westward until at 
Swyre they are no bigger than peas; so that it is said that 
smugglers landing, as the exigencies of their business required, in 
the dead of a dark night, could make a pretty good guess at their 
whereabouts by the size of the pebbles. So for mile upon mile 
this mighty accumulation of pebbles forms a natural breakwater, 
protecting the low-lying meadows of the mainland from the wash 
of the Channel waves, and at the back of it, at the head of the 
Fleet inlet, on a long lagoon which extends from Portland mouth 
to Reed’s End boat-house, a distance of eight miles, is the famous 
Dorsetshire swannery. 

This swannery forms a part and parcel of the manor of 
Abbotsbury, or, as in Domesday Book, Abedesberie, an ancient vill, 
situated in a pleasant and fruitful vale near the sea. In the latter 
end of the Saxon dynasty (we learn from Hutchins) it belonged 
to one Orcus, the house-carle or steward (wconomus) of King 
Canute, who with his wife Thola founded and endowed a small 
religious house, which they peopled with monks of the Benedic- 
tine order from Cermil, or Cerne, and which, afterwards expanding 
into a full monastic establishment, became an appanage of the 
great Abbey of Glastonbury. All that remains now of this 
monastery are a fine old tithe barn and the ruins of St. Catharine’s 
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Chapel, a venerable edifice of stone standing on a height over- 
looking the sea, whose massive walls, supported by buttresses of 
great strength, have well withstood the ravages of time. 

The swannery, if not so old as Orcus and the early worshippers 
at St. Catharine’s shrine, is nevertheless of considerable antiquity, 
dating at least from the times of the Tudors. In Henry VIII.’s 
reign the manor appears to have been granted to Sir Giles 
Strangways, Knt., and in Elizabeth’s the premises, with one 
hundred messuages, the water, soil, and fishery called East Flete, 
and the flight of wild swans, called the ‘Game of Swans,’ yearly 
breeding, nesting, and coming there, together with certain privi- 
leges, such as wreck of the sea and exemption from the power of 
the Lord Admiral of England, were held at Sir Giles’s death by 
John Strangways, Esq., of the queen in chief; also the site of 
the monastery, view of frankpledge and court-leet in Abbotsbury, 
with the flight of wild swans breeding in the estuary called the 
West Flete. 

. All this belongs now to the Earls of Ilchester, descendants of 
the Strangways aforesaid; and of their courtesy leave is accorded 
to the stranger to visit and inspect this most interesting spot. 

Abbotsbury is reached by a little branch line from that of the 
Great Western to Weymouth ; and a short walk past the church 
(which has a history of its own, for it stood a siege and was par- 
tially blown up by gunpowder in the last civil war) and the great 
tithe barn brings us by a meadow path to the keeper’s lodge. 
Admitted through a door in a high wall and conducted a short 
distance along a grassy alley we come upon the Fleet itself, a long 
narrow frith of salt or brackish water running up behind the Chesel 
Beach, and coasting no fewer than five parishes on its way. Here 
the swans live in the place which they have inhabited from time 
immemorial quite in a wild state, the only protection accorded 
to them being from the guns of cockney fowlers, to whom they 
might otherwise offer a tempting and noble mark. 

It is a wonderful scene ; there are swans everywhere—swans 
on the sea, swans on shore, and swans in the air. Far down the 
Fleet their snow-white plumage gleams; they range and fly 
where they will, and are sometimes seen as far up the coast as 
Swanage, or on the wide backwater of Poole. 

It is a rare and beautiful sight to behold the majestic birds, 
in their calm inviolate dignity, sailing in splendid squadrons on 
the tranquil mere, the form of each clearly reflected in its glassy 
2—2 
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depths. Now the fond sire of a flight of cygnets glides proudly 
in towards the shore, curbing his serpentine neck and hissing a 
haughty defiance at the intruders who have invaded his territory 
and come to inspect his brood. Presumptuous ones! let them 
keep their distance ; he would not care to inspect theirs; a true 
patrician is your swan, supremely satisfied with himself and his 
order, disdainful of all outsiders. 

But satisfied of his visitors’ innocent intentions, the father of 
the brood wheels noiselessly, as on a pivot, and with stealthy 
strokes of his powerful paddles rejoins his convoy. Then, while 
one watches, a clang of wings is heard, and slowly overhead comes 
a flight of seven, the beat of their great pinions sounding as 
regular as the creaking in their rowlocks of oars well pulled in 
time. Outside the frith are some that swim upon the open sea. 

T saw them beat the surges under them, 

And ride upon their backs ; they trod the water, 

Whose enmity they flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met them. 
But they like best the smooth surface of the still. lagoon, where 
each can see the image of his own proud self mirrored beneath, 
and feed on the succulent weeds which grow in its shallow marge. 

A very curious sight does the marshy shore present in the 
breeding season. Then the ground is dotted with nests, a pair of 
swans to each, one covering the eggs, the other sitting or standing, 
a snow-white sentinel, beside his mate. The swans do not breed 
until they are three years old; they are strictly monogamous, and 
the male parent takes his full share in the incubation. The nests, 
formed of dry reeds, are of great size, and are made upon grassy 
tussocks among the osiers, the whole breeding-ground, moist with 
runnels of water, being so freely intersected by narrow alleys of 
sound turf that the visitor is enabled to inspect them closely ; nor 
does his approach disturb the equanimity of the birds, though if 
molested during the breeding season, or while the brood is young, 
the swan is a bird that will defend himself, and still more his 
offspring, with considerable valour. They lay from five to eight 
very large thick-shelled white eggs, and the period of incubation 
is six weeks. 

The swan is not indigenous to the British Isles, but is sup- 
posed to have been introduced from Eastern Europe or Asia many 
centuries back. Our climate, however, suits them well, and at 
Abbotsbury they have flourished exceedingly. The number there 
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now is about 800; formerly more were kept, as many as 1,500; 
while further back again tradition gives the number as seven or 
eight thousand. In winter time many sorts of wild birds put in 
an appearance, when the sooty plumage of innumerable coots forms 
a striking contrast with the snowy whiteness of the swans. Some 
few years back a black swan, that rara avis in terris, kept the 
white ones company for a while, but none knew whence it came 
or whither it went. There are also hoopers, or wild swans, a 
smaller species. Wild species are, perhaps, always smaller than 
tame, though generally more beautiful; but this does not seem 
to be the case with the swan, as M. Baillon, king’s counsellor and 
bailiff of Waben, at Montreuil-sur-Mer, remarks: ‘ The abundance 
and the choice of food have augmented the bulk of the tame swan, 
but its form has lost none of its elegance ; it has preserved the same 
graces and the same freedom in all its motions ; its majestic port 
is ever admired. I doubt even whether all these qualities are 
found to equal extent in the wild bird.’ At Abbotsbury, how- 
ever, the swans are not fed; they find ample provision for them- 
selves in the alge and other marsh plants which grow on the 
banks of the Fleet. 

The grace and power with which the swan moves in what we 
may call his native element are delightful. On land he has been 
coupled with the dismounted dragoon to illustrate the extreme of 
awkwardness, and it must be confessed that his gait is most un- 
gainly ; but afloat he is superb. According to that keen ob- 
server and eminent naturalist, Buffon, the swan presents the 
finest natural model for the art of navigation. ‘Its raised neck 
and round swelling breast exhibit the prow of a ship cleaving the 
waves; its broad belly represents the keel; its body, pressed 
down before, rises behind into the stern; the tail is a genuine 
rudder; its feet are broad oars; and its wings, half opened to the 
wind and gently inflated, are the sails which impel the animated 
machine.’ 

The swan is said to live to a great age; over a hundred years 
have been credited to him, but this is probably an exaggeration. 
He is generally of a pacific temperament ; but, most ardent in 
love, will fight with considerable rancour and determination for 
the object of his affections, a whole day being sometimes no more 
than sufficient for the settlement of a disputed claim. The com- 
batants commence with violent strokes of their powerful wings, 
but as they become more infuriated they close with deadly pur- 
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pose, interlocking their sinuous necks, and endeavouring each to 
drown his adversary by forcing his head under water. 

The cygnets when first hatched are extremely ugly, giving, in 
fact, no sort of promise of their future grace ; wherein we perceive 
how true to nature was the nursery fable of ‘The Ugly Duckling,’ 
in which we have all in our time delighted. They are covered 
with soft down of a dark yellowish grey, and their first feathers 
are still of the same hue, becoming lighter, however, after each 
moult; but it is not until the bird is two years old that his 
plumage attains that snowy candour which dazzles yet delights 
the eye, and contrasts so brilliantly with the verdure of the banks 
by which he glides— 

Pascentem niveos herboso flumine cycnos, 

A bird of silence is the swan; unlike his congeners, the goose 
and duck, he has little to say, and that little is a low, discordant 
utterance, a sort of creaking sound, anything but canorous. The 
ancients endeavoured to describe it by an imitative word, drensare, 
as in Ovid— 

Grus gruit, inque glomis cygni prope flumina drensant. 
The beautiful legend of the song of-the dying swan, so dear to 
the old-world poets, is, we fear, entirely a myth. They ascribed 
to it a prophetic spirit; Callimachus, A%schylus, Theocritus, and 
Lucretius have all drawn comparisons from it ; so weighty philo- 
sophers even as Plato and Aristotle have not disdained a passing 
allusion to it, while Pythagoras, in his full belief in his wondrous 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, did not hesitate to pro- 
claim the swan’s dying chant to be a hymn of exultation upon 
the immediate prospect of passing into a happier state. 

Yet who of mortals could conceive of a happier estate for 
swans than is theirs at Abbotsbury, where they dwell beneath the 
eegis of a puissant lord ? Abundance of delicious food grows for 
them in the marshes which fringe their long lagoons; keepers 
defend their nests from molestation of dogs or boys, themselves 
from the guns of the fowler. They may lave at will in the pellucid 
waters of the Fleet or ride on the outer waves, or they may spread 
their mighty wings to the blast and fly far afield, returning when 
the sinking sun reddens the long grey line of the Chesel Beach to 
their ancestral home. 

The Abbotsbury swans, however, have not been always left in 
peaceful possession of their delightful inheritance. It happens 
that by law of the realm all white swans found in an open river 
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and unmarked belong by prerogative to the sovereign. Accord- 
ingly, in the reign of Elizabeth, a writ was ordered out of the 
Exchequer to the Sheriff of Dorset to seize all the white swans at 
Abbotsbury which were unmarked. Thereupon the Abbot and 
his men rose up in defence of their rights (which churchmen can 
do as well as laymen when their temporalities are threatened), 
and pleaded that the mere was a part of their glebe; that they 
were seized of the estuary, banks, and soil in fee; and that there 
had been time out of mind a ‘game’ or flight of wild swans, 
which in their monkish Latin they styled ‘ volatus cygnorum et 
cignettorum ;’ that the Abbot and his predecessors did breed up 
(pullulent) for the use of their kitchen some of the lesser cygnets, 
and used yearly to mark them by clipping the pinion of their 
wings to prevent them flying away. The holy churchmen proved 
possession and won their case. 

A similar question as to right of fishery within the mere has 
been lately raised, when the present proprietor went into court 
and in person gallantly defended his own cause, with like success 
to the Abbot of old. 

At the back of the swannery is a decoy for wildfowl, con- 
structed in the usual manner—a gradually diminishing tube of 
netting with wide mouth, into which the wild duck, widgeon, and 
teal are lured by the decoy birds, and then driven up to be meshed 
in a pocket at the end. The lagoon is noted also (or was formerly) 
for its oyster beds; but there is little fish in it beyond eels, 
flounders, and a few grey mullet. Outside the breakwater, how- 
ever, vast hauls of mackerel are sometimes made, though the 
exposed situation of the coast renders fishing a precarious busi- 
ness. Whenever there is a capful of wind from the south or 
south-west, a considerable surf rises upon the shore, which would 
fill the seine with sand and pebbles and render the hauling of it 
an impossibility, even if the weight of them did not rend it in 
pieces. So during the winter gales the boats have to be dragged 
away ; even on the summit of the great pebble ridge they would not 
be safe, vessels of over one hundred tons burden having been known 
to be washed clean over the Chesel bank by the fury of the sea. 

Some former customs of the fishermen on this bit of coast are 
worthy of remark, as being of great antiquity and reminiscent of 
more pious times than these. Eleven men and one boy were the 
proper complement of each fishing-boat, and at the beginning of 
the season, before the first launching of the boat, when the fresh- 
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scraped ashen oar-blades were laid bow-wards on the thwarts, and 
net and all were ready, the captain, more clericorum, said, ‘ Let us 
pray’; then the whole crew would kneel bareheaded around their 
craft and join in silent address to the Almighty, commending 
themselves and their adventure to His protection and favour. 
Then after a reverent pause they rose to their feet, and all saying 
‘In the name of God,’ with a ‘ yeo-heave-ho!’ the heavy boat 
grated down the pebbly beach into the sea. 

It is interesting to watch them at their labour. Reclining 
halfway up the pebble ridge we can observe them at our ease, 
while the spiral rings of smoke from the fragrant briar mingle 
with the pungent smell of the seaweed, and we breathe the 
health-giving ozone. 

A couple of men man the boat and push out with the seine; 
the duty of the others is to haul it in. What slow work it is! 
Starting a good half-mile below us in two teams, they gradually 
work their way up, maintaining a constant strain upon the drag- 
lines, and sinking at each plodding step ankle deep in the loose 
pebbles. Half an hour—three-quarters—nearly an hour slips by 
before they are anywhere near; but at length they approach, the 
two lines of men, though advancing in the same direction, gradu- 
ally converging as the jaws of the net contract, and the wet line 
increases its coils on the shingle. By this time the boat is well 
in shore, and rocks gently without the ring of turbid water 
enclosed by the seine. The weight of the men leaning over both 
on one side to manipulate the net tilts her almost gunwale under ; 
but she is a stiff-built craft, and does not mind it. Now comes 
the critical moment, as the dripping line lies in fathoms coil upon 
coil on the beach, and the stolid weather-tanned faces are turned 
seawards to count the spoil. In comes the seine, yard after yard 
of empty netting—just a flash of silver at the end—three mackerel 
and a catfish! So much labour for naught ! 

Ah, well, it is the fortune of war all the world over. Some- 
times the seine comes in with a goodly weight of silver fish in its 
meshes. As many as thirty or forty thousands of mackerel have 
before now been caught at a draught, and before the railroad was 
near to take them to market they would be sold for one penny 
the hundred, or used as manure for the land. But of late years 
no such draughts have been taken, and what the fishermen ell us 
is probably correct, that they barely earn more than the average 
wage of labour in those parts, a poor ten shillings a week. 
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- Their ancient method of dividing the profits also was somewhat 
curious. The captain of each boat had the sole disposal of what 
was taken, and he accounted for the produce of the week’s labour 
in the following manner. The crew assembled on Saturday night 
at his cottage, where the table was set out with a huge flagon of 
ale, biscuit and cheese, pipes and tobacco. Opposite to each man 
was laid his share of the gains, when before attacking the refresh- 
ments they would kneel around the table and return thanks for 
the bounty of Heaven, concluding with the significant expression : 

The God who gave us this can give us more. 
Whenever it happened that more fish were caught than could 
be sold, they parted the residue into lots, and one man being 
blindfolded, the captain, pointing first to one lot and then to an- 
other in the sight of all, would ask him whose it should be, when 
the person named would take the portion and be content with it. 

Another very ancient observance was kept up until quite 
lately, and may be so still. On old May Day the children of the 
crew of each boat would build up large garlands of flowers on a 
wooden frame and carry it from house to house, receiving pence 
or cakes; and later in the day the people would throng the shore 
while the garlands were carried out in boats and thrown into the 
sea to bring luck to the nets. 

A late lord of the manor, ‘ Lord Harry’ of happy memory, who 
was particularly conservative of such ancient customs, was wont to 
indulge the children in this pastime, and in his own genial way 
would accompany them to the beach, where he would cause his 
chaplain to read a portion of Scripture suitable to the occasion, 
and then they would sing a psalm and all join in prayer. 

As regards climate Abbotsbury is one of the most favoured 
spots on the southern coast ; without being, to use the common 
phrase, relaxing, it is so mild that shrubs of an exotic nature, in- 
cluding the olive, which elsewhere will hardly survive the severity 
of the British winter, have been grown in the castle garden in the 
open air. The absence of a harbour or beach suitable for bathing 
has happily prevented it becoming a watering-place, fashionable 
or otherwise; but it is well worth visiting, both for its noble 
swannery and for the remarkable formation of its great natural 
barrier to the sea. There is but one other wild swannery in 
Great Britain, and the Chesel Beach finds its only counterpart in 
the Pebble Ridge of Westward Ho, which however is of quite 


small extent. 
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Chester : December 3.—Through the dusty windows of the Crown 
Court the sun streams in, through yellow blinds; not in direct 
shafts of light, but in a diffused autumnal haze over the jury’s 
heads. At the back leans a dingy line of witnesses and friends 
and mere onlookers, in an almost exact identity of attitude and 
expression, broken only by the bright blue blouse of a butcher 
and the rigid long black coat and gloves of a policeman. Behind 
them, pell mell, are massed all the riff-raff of the city, with here 
and there a soldier, spruce and alert. 

And now steps up crime into the dock of the Crown Court, 
blinking and touzled. First, a woman in a cheap waterproof, 
disreputably stylish, out of whose fringe and lovelocks I suspect 
the prison regulations will soon take the impudent curl. She is 
a professional pianist at a free-and-easy and is charged with con- 
veying 3/. 5s. from the pockets of a chance friend, a second-hand 
clothes-dealer, who made her acquaintance by complaining that 
the place was dull, as they stood drinking a morning draught next 
each other at the free-and-easy bar. Really, what fools these 
chance acquaintances, these retired corn-dealers and such like 
are! Sharp enough at their own trade no doubt; not to be 
taken in over corn or old clothes, but babbling children in the 
hands of Doll Tearsheet. Tearsheet says if the place is dull he 
must wait till evening, hear her on the piano; that will wake him 
and give him a notion of what joys the town is capable. So the 
young man waits, in hopeful ecstasy, I suppose, till the lights of 
the free-and-easy are lit, and they spend the interval in drinking 
at every bar that will serve them. Nothing astonishes me more, 
by the way, than the amount these people drink without thinking 
anything of it. ‘ Were you drunk?’ asks the counsel, not only 
in this case but in many. ‘Drunk?’ (with deep scorn) ‘ why I’d 
only ’ad ’alf a dozen whiskies and a glass of stout and three or 
four beers; drunk!’ Their notion of being drunk is absolute 
and complete oblivion. ‘Drunk?’ says another ; ‘ well, I wasn’t 
paralysed! I knew what I was about, I knew I’d had_too'much. 
But not what J call drunk.’ Tearsheet defends herself with 
ingenuity, an ingenuity acquired by practice, evidently ; it is not 
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the maiden and convincing ingenuity of innocence. Hers was 
-not the light figure, she swears, that stole downstairs into the 
parlour where the young man lay heavily on a mattress in front 
of the fire, nor hers the hand that nicked the purse from under 
the pillow on which lay the stupid and fuddled head. He 
remembers somebody coming, and only turned drowsily. At seven 
o'clock he finds bimself, after washing his head and face, minus 
3l. 5s., and charges Tearsheet, swears to one of the half-crowns 
found on her. But, as I say, she defends herself ingeniously, and 
the jury refuse to convict. I think I should have done the same, 
though on looking over her record I find she has often been in 
trouble before. What a merciful provision that is of our law, 
that the jury know nothing of a prisoner’s antecedent peccadilloes ; 
they simply try him on the charge before them. The result is 
sometimes a mapatrpoaSoxiar, for you watch with breathless interest 
a prisoner defend himself with the valour of apparent injured 
innocence; and when the jury find him guilty, the prisoner’s 
character that seemed in danger turns out after all a scarecrow, 
for he’s been in trouble ever since he was fourteen when he began 
with five years in a reformatory. If the jury had known that, 
I don’t suppose they would have debated so long and earnestly 
over their verdict. So Tearsheet is restored to her piano and 
plays ‘God save the Queen’ in the evening with more than usual 
expression. I can see her drinking with all the other free-and- 
easies, by token of her escape from a false and shameful charge. 
But, bless me, whom have we here? this stylish young man 
in a light suit, a brown hat, and general air of seaside boarding- 
house fashion. ‘Sir,’ I feel inclined to say, ‘you have mistaken 
the way, you have accidentally strayed into the dock! this is the 
way on to the bench, not behind those nasty common spikes!’ 
Observe the high and distinguished air with which he carries his 
elbows and manages his hat like a yewne premier. What can he 
have been doing? Only marrying more than one wife, cheating 
more than one landlady, and trying desperately hard to hang 
himself in the police cell, since shame and remorse seem to have 
been his fellow prisoners even there. In a well-bred voice he 
pleads guiltay to the bigamy and attempted suicide; not guiltay 
to the charges of fraud. And this is the impostor’s end always? 
Always the end of the soi-disant officer in a crack lancer regiment 
who may perhaps have been an officer’s servant and picked up his 
undeniable manners by observation from the anteroom? © Where 
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then is the old humorous successful impostor who made us all 
laugh so much with his tricks and never got caught? I’m afraid. 
they’re all dead in these watchful days; Mascarille and Scapin 
may no longer safely rollick with their funny turns, and poor Gil 
Blas trembles before the corregidor at Bow Street. The fact 
is, who is and who is not to stand in the dock is outside our 
human arrangements altogether; we are most of us, in my 
opinion, criminals and deserve to stand there, for one thing or 
another. The detection of crime is one of the profoundest of the 
many mysteries by which we are surrounded, and I can only 
attempt to explain it by the suggestion that there are a myriad 
forms of punishment outside of the rough and ready engine of the 
criminal law. I commit a crime and am not caught, don’t stand 
cowed in the dock. Perhaps not, but conscience arraigns me 
more surely than the clerk of assize, and the judge is always 
present to condemn in one shape or another. I think there are 
many men who pass their whole lives in the dock, who would be 
only too relieved to serve aterm of imprisonment and wipe the 
affair off the slate of the mind, as many of these poor fellows 
do. This young man has married more than one trusting woman 
(O woman, use your intellects and trust none of us! for trusting 
often means temptation, and we are all Adamites), and, worst of all, 
stays with a widow keeping lodgings—one of many widows, alas !— 
for four days, and walks off with his teas and suppers and bottled 
beer unpaid for. What has he to say for himself? He stands 
there guilty by his own confession of felony; what has he to say 
why the Court should not pronounce sentence on him according 
to law? Only that his first wife left him after a year and a half’s 
bliss, he not being able to keep her, unable to get anything to do, 
and the desertion nearly killed him. He draws a touching picture 
of his return one evening to the empty room, his finding the note 
on the table, his despair, and so on. I dare say it’s true, I dare say 
it isn’t; I don’t know. He should have thought of his ability to 
keep her before he married, instead of romancing of wealthy 
parents and house property at Kensington, as we hear he did to 
the second wife and may suppose he did to the first. Meantime, 
‘ he’s been taking furnished houses about the country, or trying to. 
It was in one of them he met his second fate, the lessor's daughter, 
and perhaps carried her off from some honest fellow. She is 
called to give evidence against, or rather for him; says he always 
was kind to her and even pawned his watch to keep her, She 
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smiles at the court a good deal in rather a silly self-satisfied 
fashion, and strikes me as on the whole rather amused at her 
position. Perhaps it’s hysteria, or the notion that if she pleases 
the judge he may be more lenient to the prisoner. You never 
can tell. The other day we had a witness who did nothing but 
laugh ; nothing could stop her, nor could she for the life of her 
say at what she was laughing. At last the judge, tried by her 
persistent cackle (pure nervousness, by the way), demanded in 
awful tones, ‘ Madam, are you laughing at me?’ and the witness 
with a fresh peal says ‘Yes!’ I think she thought he’d be 
pleased. The shiny and wavy-haired bigamist watches the girl 
piteously, and moves his fingers despairingly along his forehead as 
though pressing something back there. Guilty he is, and gets 
nine months, and a fortnight for the attempted suicide. I dare 
say his friends know nothing of all this—he’s plainly under a false 
name—and will be asking each other if anything has been 
heard of George lately. What in the name of heaven will become 
of him? He’s only thirty-two, and I’ve no doubt at sixty will be 
described as a gentlemanly man, well educated, against whom a 
number of previous convictions have been proved. Then it will 
be penal servitude for the rest of his days. 

After him comes a very hardened and rusty engine-driver, who 
robbed a church. Robbed a church? he? it’s all a mistake; he’s 
as innocent as the babe unborn. It was ‘a sailor mon’ didit, and 
gave him the things to hold, chasubles and stoles and the rest of 
them. He barks ‘ Not guilty,’ at intervals as regular as minute 
guns; there’s nothing to be got from him but that. That, how- 
ever, is not the opinion of the jury, and it turns out he has often 
been previously convicted ; in and out of prison, in fact, like those 
little barometrical figures that tell the state of the weather. It’s 
all the same to him what the opinion of the jury is, and where he 
goes; he breaks up a bit of wood off the front of the dock and 
sucks it, fires off a final ‘ Not guilty,’ and stumps below. 

When you get tired of sitting in court, even though the 
evening be wet, there is no pleasanter city than Chester, and 
shelter nowhere safer than the rows. In the rows you seem to be 
walking in Tudor England, down long corridors whereof time hath 
knocked one side into the street for light and air. At six o’clock, 
when the hanging gas-lamps are lit, the shops closing, and Mimi 
Pinson, the shopgirl, going home, she looks at you curiously and 
fearlessly, as though at the passing visitor down the hotel stair- 
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ease. Ancient shadows as old and black as the Wars of the Roses 
slouch and lumber across her light steps along the warped old 
flooring, and children leap and tumble from the balconied steps 
where the antique furniture is pushed ; icebound sideboards and 
empty cupboards, and cenotaphs of coffers that once held the 
trousseaux of the Cheshire brides. In those leaning buildings, 
slippered as it were, and shrunk, there is reverend and trusty age, 
while youth troops along their fronts, jubilant and light, as gay as 
in a bazaar when they buy their Christmas toys and cards. Eternal 
contrast, eternal and happy meeting and exchange between the 
two, the river that flows between the never-changing banks. And 
I notice how all this reverend age of passage has its varying 
character: here its fashion of long gloves and cathedral millinery, 
its solid literature of good men’s lives and harmless girls’ religious 
stories, its rich pastrycook, whose luscious odours wrap a man up 
like a blanket, its tobacconist where the jewnesse argentée of office 
and barrack hang over the counter; here its stalls of tripe in little 
dishes and ear-shaped oysters—lower Edgware Road, in fact; and 
here its sombre grouping of bookstall and old print-light that 
flickers on wormy cupboard of Wardour Street. And again, on 
one side no shops at all, but the most peaceful of shelters tucked 
away under the eaves that seem the nest of the pew-opener, the 
milliner that works at home, the alto of the cathedral choir. 
Tramway bells jingle, and urchins yelp in Strandish tones the 
latest edeetions of the Liverpool Echo, and high over all, the 
cathedral curfew jangles with the bugle from the castle yard. 
December 4. In Court.—An inexplicable female burglar, in 
quiet and rusty pew-opener black, decent attitude of suppressed 
shame, and a broad, shaded hat that casts hollow shadows on a 
shifty shy face. ‘A very melancholy case,’ everybody whispers : 
respectability turned housebreaker, the hus’wife’s keys dwindled 
and collapsed to skeletons ; a terrible shock to all her friends and 
relatives; respectability, after all, broad-arrow marked. So long 
has this quiet girl sat round the evening lamp, her father reading 
the paper, her sister sewing, the little business of the genteel shop 
talked over, its rise and fall; and observe! the house scarcely 
still, honest labour scarcely asleep, but she takes the neighbourly 
keys confided to her for care, and takes from the neighbourly 
shop whatever her itching fingers can lay hold of! And las done 
for months, and at last was caught at it in the very act. ‘Good 
God! You, Louisa! ’—when they pictured to themselves some 
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one as we picture a burglar, short, coarse, brutal, frightful! any 
one but this tall slip of a girl, sister, and friend. And there she 
stands in the dock calm and collected, respectability arraigned as 
it seldom is in this way, the malign whispers of the court circling 
round her, sibilant, and from the castle yard the shouts of the 
sergeants drilling the recruits—‘ Right turn!’ Who can help 
wondering why she did it, how the fall began? Was there some 
scapegrace brother pestering her for money? Some too well- 
loved scoundrel that had long exhausted her savings? There is 
no sign on her of any vice, any thirst for dress or ornament; was 
it mere love of money in itself, hoarded as a squirrel hoards nuts 
for the long winter before it? Had she, perhaps, some greed for 
knowledge and no books to be bought out of her pittance? I can 
imagine—at least, I think I can—a sculptor robbing for material 
for his work, a painter for colours and canvas, an author for pens 
and paper, or for leisure; an artist of any sort, in fact, that he 
may better pursue the object he has passionately in view, as the 
apprentice in the play used every Christmas to empty the till for 
his Millament. Which of all was it here? Nobody knows, or 
cares to ask; she pleads guilty and is duly sentenced, and with 
the quiet step of a hospital nurse goes below to begin the first of 
her long days of hard labour. 

And next after her—strong contrast to her melancholy black— 
three merry men in scarlet, privates at the depot, who heard the 
midnight Chester chimes, and wandered along the rows, rattling 
shutters and rousing the old cry of the Haymarket medical student. 
At an unshuttered window of plate glass, Mr. Dawes’s, they paused 
to ring a peal with their knobbed sticks; the result, damage done 
to the amount of 10/., and the picket turned out under command 
of a smart young corporal with shiny swoops and horns of hair, 
who carried two of them off to the guard-room. The third came 
in, tired and repentant, at 1.55, draggled and weary, very much 
as a dog that has been out all night hunting on the hillside. 
Next morning, solemn and sober, they haven’t a notion what they 
did, and that they repeat now, standing at the attention bright 
and alert as though they had never been drunk in their lives, 
I am told they are the smartest soldiers, and the most un- 
manageable characters, in the depot. ‘Three months’ hard labour,’ 
and they scuttle from the dock down below, as though dying to 
begin at once. 

Brecon : December 8.—In Brecon one feels in the home of 
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watercolour sketch, of church and castle and river-arch and high- 
climbing frosty hills. Frostily they cluster this brilliant bride- 
cake morning round the pale yellow court-house and the frowsy 
crowds, and high in their calm glittering triumph above the dusty- 
haired man in the dock, who in his nervousness seems to be suck- 
ing a lozenge. A long record of false pretence and robbery against 
that man, twenty-one years, a manhood of crime, the coming of 
age to-day of his first committal. He prays for one more chance, 
bowing in a beaten fashion. He is described in the calendar as of 
imperfect education and forty-nine years of age; the discipline of 
the prison exercise and regular judicious food makes him look 
younger. I don’t believe his return to gaol for five years is much 
of a shock to him; I dare say he has memories not unpleasant of 
a great deal of it. You see he has at any rate the certainty of 
a lodging, of being entirely provided for, treated not unkindly. 
I can quite imagine that many of these men look with far greater 
anxiety on the coming out of prison than the going in, for after 
the first fall it is terrible work to live, especially if shreds of 
primeval honesty still cling. Who will employ a man who has 
been in prison? for myself I confess I-shouldn’t much care about 
it. So at any rate his anxiety for the next five years on that 
score is removed and he with it, below. 

Misery sits with bat-wings on the forehead of the young carter 
who has stolen twenty-three pounds; misery that corrugates the 
fresh skin, while the rest of his face is absolutely callous, and his 
fingers drill and drum the front of the dock to the tune of ‘ Blue 
bonnets over the border!’ He and a stranger—absolutely honest 
the stranger, the prosecution desire it to be understood—lodged 
together in the room where the ostler of the house kept all his 
savings, in a foolish unlocked box. The last thing at night 
curiosity led the carter to look in the box—curiosity or perhaps 
the fear of some one hiding there; and there most unfortunately 
was the money in portable sovereigns, half-crowns, and sixpences. 
Temptation and fall! the devil laughing up on the crossbeam, 
while the respectable fellow lodger, wearied with honest toil, snores 
by the window. And the next day the young carter and the 
ostler’s savings deswnt, and the unfortunate young man is appre- 
hended at a neighbouring fair, in possession of many fine things 
he was previously notoriously in want of; the devil, this ‘time, 
mightily amused, on the wooden horse Ormonde of the merry-go- 
round. Consider what a shock all this was for his female friend 
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Mopsa, the discovery that her ribbons and ballad sheets and 
sheep-shearing presents generally were all the proceeds of her 
simple clown’s crime! So the Autolycus-carter gets eight months, 
and descends with his fresh cheeks and forehead of misery, the 
bat-wings folded in mortal gloom, and the devil more amused 
than ever on the end of the white rod of the under-sheriff. To 
give place to villainy, squat and venomous, in malignant white 
face and black hair. A robber—great heaven, what a robber! 
As on the wet and windy night the little dressmaker’s apprentice 
goes home from work across the fields, with waterproof and 
umbrella, little basket and horn lantern, the old man met her 
coming back, covered with mud and crying piteously. Twelve 
years’ penal servitude, and the crowded court gives a sigh and hum 
of satisfaction. 

Caermarthen : December 12.—The trumpets blow, this 
damp December morning, the frost having gradually yielded, as 
yesterday we rattled along the banks of the hurrying Wye; blow, 
as though to wake tender-hearted Dick Steele who sleeps across 
the way, close against the south chancel door. Poor Dick !— 


From perils of a hundred gaols, 
Escaped to starve and die in Wales ! 


I fancy him laughing at our trumpets, mightily amused, where 
he lies under his fine new brass tablet, over against the broken 
tomb of Sir Rhys and his lady. ‘The Rogues! they think to 
smoke me! That the last Trump? Blow away, gentlemen, I’ll 
not Budge!’ Ah, if we could only get him out, only just across 
the way, into judge’s lodgings, how his black eyes would light up! 
‘Go back, Dick! you're bit!’ Can’t you see his irresistible return, 
after just one bottle, seeing that Prue waits for him and is no 
longer to be bubbled by the old excuse of business and the gentle- 
man at the coffee-house whose friendship and good offices are so 
important for their united interests? What a gossip we could 
have had together, Dick, if only about the Strand and its changes, 
the new plays, the young Templars, and the altered aspect of 
St. James’s! What would he have had to say to the cake and 
coffee-rooms opposite St. Martin’s, the public-house where now 
you can get hot beef-tea, the comic opera that runs a lifetime, 
the evening edition bawled before people have had time to read 
the morning? Ah, Dick, it’s years since a gentleman was drunk 
in the forenoon, and our young Templar is jewne homme sériewr 
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(no, Dick, don’t damn my French!), wears pince-nez, and has 
joined the volunteers. Better so, Dick, believe me, better so! 

Swansea: December 13.—It is dark before we get to 
Swansea, along the Towy flowing into the night and the sea. 
Rural Wales we leave behind us, soft mountain and fluent valley, 
and out of the blackness flares the iron blast furnace and glooms 
the chimney stack. No more the gay light cloud wreathing the 
Beacon, but the belched streamer of the smoke that trails away, 
ominous as the Norseman’s banner. And here in this noisy 
smirched town of copper-works and dockyard, Christmas gingerly 
approaches us with shuffling feet and hoarse carol ; for a man with 
a horse’s head dances to us in the hall while we dine, the fellows 
of his commonwealth masked behind the kitchen door yelling 
something utterly incomprehensible and religious in Welsh. 
Somehow it is very touching, when they have gone, to hear the 
distant companies of singers taking up their different themes, like 
knots of shepherds chanting under the Eastern sky. More distant 
they grow and faint—they are singing as they walk towards 
Bethlehem; while far over the bay glitters the lighthouse on the 
Somersetshire coast, like the star. ‘Sing on, shepherds! how 
delicious is the reverie those fading melodies awake as I sit with 
‘The Legend of Montrose’ in front of the fire! 

Our first prison guest in Swansea is a malingering sailor 
burglar, twisted like dirty ivy with a pretended rheumatism, and 
plainly mad of malice. To the few ladies in the gallery he waves 
black knotted fingers, and then to the reporters; he stands grasp- 
ing the dock spikes with one hand and pressing down the badger- 
hair bristles on his bullet head with the other. Nothing will 
induce him to notice clerk, or judge, or gaol governor; he refuses 
to plead and continues to wave the black knotted fingers. We 
cannot order him the peine forte et dure in the prison yard, but 
we empanel a jury to find whether he be mute of malice, or by 
the visitation of God; and, on the evidence of the doctor who 
declares him sound in every respect—that when in prison and 
believing himself unwatched his motions are quick and alert, and 
his intelligence bright when laid traps for—the jury find him mute 
of malice, and he very properly gets seven years, a multitude of 
previous convictions being proved against him. And an ill-graced 
actor to the last, he has to be carried below, waving the black fingers 
and wagging the dingy bullet head. And then we have two young 
fellows from Guy Faux day who shot a stylish prosecutrix as she 
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stood at her door watching the procession of bonfire boys go past. 
Light-heartedly they let off a revolver, like wheeling Arabs in the 
fantasia, and shot her on the back of her yellow fluffy head; not 
dangerously, merely a superficial wound that made her lie down in 
the front parlour and scream and kick. It was all evidently an 
accident, so perhaps, as they’re now discharged, and she, from the 
way she gives her evidence, clearly bears no malice, one of the young 
men will make a match of it with her, for marriages have surely 
begun in stranger fashion than this. Cupid is always represented 
as shooting our sex through the heart; why shouldn’t we begin 
by shooting the other superficially through the head? And then 
a burglar, very depressed and guilty-looking, who pleads as guilty 
as he looks; and a young schoolmaster in grave trouble, who gets 
off somehow, having learnt a lesson, I judge, that will last him 
all his days; and a village post-master, whose trial, whether he be 
careless or guilty, lasts so long and is so dull, that I am glad to 
get out of the hot stale court on to the pier. 

At the end of the pier, gulls overhead, men digging sand away 
on the shore, and smoke blown along under the lea of the hills, I 
can hear cheering and see the tug coming down the harbour 
strenuously drawing after her the ‘ Pride of Swansea,’ bound for 
the River Plate. Three young women are round the lighthouse 
under the fog bell, waiting to see her go past. The tug ‘ Digby 
Grand’ bows gravely as she feels the swell of the bay and strains 
at the rope that ties her to the ‘ Pride,’ on whose bows stands a 
man, his legs wide apart, a little boy beside him, looking down 
the length of the vessel and waiting the moment to give his 
orders for the sails. The three young women see their friend, in 
shirt sleeves, but he is too busy to notice them, for already the 
crew are running for the ropes. How calm the sea is, how 
favourable the sky, red with a happy flush, how prosperous all 
seems for the voyage! Good bye, ‘Pride of Swansea!’ Thou 
hast storm before thee, many a black night, a labouring day, 
before some nine months hence thou wilt return, and these three 
young women come to greet thee shrilly. Where art thou now, 
I wonder, this moment as I write, on what sweltering sea, in 
what blistering port? As I look back from the town end of the 
pier, mists shroud thee, the tug has left thee, thy journey has 
already begun. Good bye! 

When I come back to court the noisome odours of it seem to 
slap my face. If they are like this now, with sanitation, ventila- 
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tion, and most of us using the cold bath, what must it have been 
in the good old days of gaol fever and the black assize? A woman 
forger sits in the dock, and the shadow of the dock spikes falls on 
her face—a troubled Jewess, well dressed, with little bags, money- 
bags, under her eyes. Her mother, whose name she forged, gives 
evidence against her in the strange tongue Jiidisch, that mixture 
of Hebrew, German, and Polish they talk in Silesia in the border 
towns and villages, and known to us as Yiddish, from Whitechapel. 
Utterly incomprehensible ; if you'll believe me, not one intelli- 
gible word, as the ’bus-driver said of the Frenchman seated 
chattering beside him. But in what universal tongue she speaks 
as I pass her crying aud sobbing in the hall, the common tongue 
of maternity ; her Jiidisch I could not understand, but how plain 
the cry of the mother for the child in trouble! I dare say they 
hadn’t spoken for years, and still at the bottom of the mother’s 
heart, hardened with money-getting and the struggle for life, 
there liy the germ of love that in this heated atmosphere of 
crime ripened as rapidly as the oleander of the Eastern conjuror 
into the bower of weeping elm in which the child might shelter. 

December 16.—Murder is at the bar, idiot murder, that killed 
a boy in the wood. And yet not utterly vacant, not more vacant, 
it seems to me, than the ordinary boy that watches the wheat and 
scares the crows; scarcely any difference, only that he’s splashed 
with blood, child blood, and no mud from the wet November 
fields. He leans on the front of the dock, his large hand covering 
his mouth, the hand that did it. When the doctor gives his 
opinion that the boy is imbecile and unable to plead, certain lines 
of amusement break out round his mouth and on his forehead. 
I don’t think his expression is a whit more vacant than the 
ordinary young gentleman’s one sees in Piccadilly and round 
Hatchett’s watching the coaches come in. However, it appears 
he’s the natural child of a lunatic, and he’s ordered to be detained 
during her Majesty’s pleasure. 

And now the assize draws to a close. Here’s a man who stole 
a shovel and says ‘some men gave it him, axed him if it was any 
use. Two months! stand down! And Eliza Jones, domestic 
servant, who trusted man and now weeps in honest grief through 
large black gloves. How many of these poor Hetty Sorrels have 
we not had to deal with, agonised and scarlet with shame and 
chattering with fear ; always the same story, always deserted, left 
to bear the shock of the staring court alone and stricken. ‘ Hark 
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in thine ear, change places, and handy-dandy, which is the justice, 
which is the thief?’ And a sly hairdresser, gondolier combination 
of a man, who pretended an agency and got various small sums 
from various small people who couldn’t afford them. How 
nervously he rubs his hands one over the other! He looks like 
the Master of Ravenswood turned scamp and proper food for 
the Tolbooth. 

The assizes draw to a close, the clock points nearly to seven, 
and the few tired barristers left are throwing bits of paper at each 
other. The seats are so empty now you can see the names where 
the different parties sit—barristers, solicitors, grand jury, under- 
sheriff, public—in black letters on deal grained to imitate oak. 
There’s still noise from the dockyard and the occasional hollow 
whistle of a steamer. Our last prisoner threw a knife at his wife 
because dinner wasn’t ready; the result a punctured wound at 
the back of the head. Knife unwrapped; is that the kind of 
knife to cause the kind of wound? Exactly, says the surgeon. 
A elear case; the wife a nagger no doubt, but still naggers 
mustn’t be answered with knives. ‘Is this a nagger that I see 
before me? Come, let me stab thee!’ Even in these days of 
new and original readings that would scarcely do. And yet, clear 
as the case is, the jury find him not guilty. It’s so near to 
Christmas they cannot bear the idea of imprisonment, so they 
make him a Christmas-box of his liberty. A verdict of the kindly 
improper description. Outside the court I see the late prisoner 
looking anxiously for his wife, and she as anxiously trying to avoid 
him. Peace and goodwill. I don’t suppose the jury have gone 
really the best way to work to secure it. End of the assizes ; let 
us take one late turn on the pier and go back to town by the mail. 
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THE RING OF THOTH. 


Mr. JoHuN VaNsITTaRT SmMiTH, F.R.S., of 1474 Gower Street, was 
a man whose energy of purpose and clearness of thought might 
have placed him in the very first rank of scientific observers. He was 
the victim, however, of a universal ambition which prompted him 
to aim at distinction in many subjects rather than pre-eminence 
in one. In his early days he had shown an aptitude for zoology 
and for botany which caused his friends to look upon him asa 
second Darwin, but when a professorship was almost within his 
reach he had suddenly discontinued his studies and turned his 
whole attention to chemistry. Here his researches upon the 
spectra of the metals had won him his fellowship in the Royal 
Society ; but again he played the coquette with his subject, and 
after a year’s absence from the laboratory he joined the Oriental 
Society, and delivered a paper on the Hieroglyphic and Demotic 
inscriptions of El Kab, thus giving a crowning example both of 
the versatility and of the inconstancy of his talents. 

The most fickle of wooers, however, is apt to be caught at last, 
and so it was with John Vansittart Smith. The more he burrowed 
his way into Egyptology the more impressed he became by the 
vast field which it opened to the inquirer, and by the extreme 
importance of a subject which promised to throw a light upon the 
first germs of human civilisation and the origin of the greater 
part of our arts and sciences. So struck was Mr. Smith that he 
straightway married an Egyptological young lady who had written 
upon the sixth dynasty, and having thus secured a sound base of 
operations he set himself to collect materials for a work which 
should unite the research of Lepsius and the ingenuity of Cham- 
pollion. The preparation of this magnum opus entailed many 
hurried visits to the magnificent Egyptian collections of the 
Louvre, upon the last of which, no longer ago than the middle 
of last October, he became involved in a most strange and note- 
worthy adventure. 

The trains had been slow and the Channel had been rough, so 
that the student arrived in Paris in a somewhat befogged and 
feverish condition. On reaching the Hotel de France, in the Rue 
Laffitte, he had thrown himself upon a sofa for a couple of hours, 
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but, finding that he was unable to sleep, he determined, in spite 
of his fatigue, to make his way to the Louvre, settle the point 
which he had come to decide, and take the evening train back to 
Dieppe. Having come to this conclusion, he donned his greatcoat, 
for it was a raw rainy day, and made his way across the Boulevard 
des Italiens and down the Avenue de l’Opéra. Once in the 
Louvre he was on familiar ground, and he speedily made his way 
to the collection of papyri which it was his intention to consult. 

The warmest admirers of John Vansittart Smith could hardly 
claim for him that he was a handsome man. His high-beaked 
nose and prominent chin had something of the same acute and 
incisive character which distinguished his intellect. He held his 
head in a birdlike fashion, and birdlike, too, was the pecking 
motion with which, in conversation, he threw out his objections 
and retorts. As he stood, with the high collar of his greatcoat 
raised to his ears, he might have seen from the reflection in the 
glass case before him that his appearance was a singular one. 
Yet it came upon him as a sudden jar when an English voice 
behind him exclaimed in very audible tones, ‘ What a queer-looking 
mortal !’ 

The student had a large amount of petty vanity in his com- 
position which manifested itself by an ostentatious and overdone 
disregard of all personal considerations. He straightened his lips 
and looked rigidly at the roll of papyrus, while his heart filled with 
bitterness against the whole race of travelling Britons. 

‘ Yes,’ said another voice, ‘ he really is an extraordinary fellow.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said the first speaker, ‘one could almost 
believe that by the continual contemplation of mummies the chap 
has become half a mummy himself?’ 

‘He has certainly an Egyptian cast of countenance,’ said the 
other. 

John Vansittart Smith spun round upon his heel with the 
intention of shaming his countrymen by a corrosive remark or 
two. To his surprise and relief, the two young fellows who had 
been conversing had their shoulders turned towards him, and were 
gazing at one of the Louvre attendants who was polishing some 
brass work at the other side of the room. 

‘Carter will be waiting for us at the Palais Royal,’ said one 
tourist to the other, glancing at his watch, and they clattered 
away, leaving the student to his labours. 

‘I wonder what these chatterers call an Egyptian cast of 
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countenance,’ thought John Vansittart Smith, and he moved his 
position slightly in order to catch a glimpse of the man’s face. 
He started as his eyes fell upon it. It was indeed the very face 
with which his studies had made him familiar. The regular 
statuesque features, broad brow, well-rounded chin, and dusky 
complexion were the exact counterpart of the innumerable statues, 
mummy-cases, and pictures which adorned the walls of the apart- 
ment. The thing was beyond all coincidence. The man must 
be an Egyptian. The national angularity of the shoulders and 
narrowness of the hips were alone sufficient to identify him. 

John Vansittart Smith shuffled towards the attendant with 
some intention of addressing him. He was not light of touch in 
conversation, and found it difficult to strike the happy mean 
between the brusqueness of the superior and the geniality of the 
equal. As he came nearer, the man presented his side face to him 
but kept his gaze still bent upon his work. Vansittart Smith, 
fixing his eyes upon the fellow’s skin, was conscious of a sudden 
impression that there was something inhuman and preternatural 
about its appearance. Over the temple and cheek-bone it was as 
glazed and as shiny as varnished parchment. There was no 
suggestion of pores. One could not fancy a drop of moisture 
upon that arid surface. From brow to chin, however, it was cross- 
hatched by a million delicate wrinkles which shot and interlaced 
as though Nature in some Maori mood had tried how wild and 
intricate a pattern she could devise. 

‘Ou est la collection de Memphis?’ asked the student, with 
the awkward air of a man who is devising a question merely for 
the purpose of opening a conversation. 

‘ C'est 1a,’ replied the man brusquely, nodding his head at the 
other side of the room. 

‘Vous étes un Egyptien, n’est-ce pas ?’ asked the Englishman. 

The attendant looked up and turned his strange dark eyes 
upon his questioner. They were vitreous, with a misty dry shini- 
ness, such as Smith had never seen in a human head before. As 
he gazed into them he saw some strong emotion gather in their 
depths, which rose and deepened until it broke into a look of some- 
thing akin both to horror and to hatred. 

‘Non, monsieur ; je suis Frangais.’ The man turned abruptly 
and bent low over his polishing. The student gazed at-him fora 
moment in astonishment, and then turning to a chair in a retired 
corner behind one of the doors he proceeded to make notes of his 
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researches among the papyri. His thoughts, however, refused to 
return into their former groove. They would run upon the enig- 
matical attendant with the sphinx-like face and the parchment skin. 

‘Where have I seen such eyes?’ said Vansittart Smith to him- 
‘self. ‘ There is something saurian about them, something reptilian. 
There’s the membrana nictitans of the snakes,’ he mused, be- 
thinking himself of his zoological studies. ‘ It gives a shiny effect. 
But there was something more here. There was a sense of power, 
of wisdom—so I read them—and of weariness, utter weariness, 
and ineffable despair. It may be all imagination, but I never had 
so strong an impression. By Jove, I must have another look at 
them!’ He rose and paced round the Egyptian rooms, but the 
man who had excited his curiosity had disappeared. 

The student sat down again in his quiet corner, and continued 
to work at his notes. He had gained the information which he 
required from the papyri, and it only remained to write it down 
while it was still fresh in his memory. Foratime his pencil travelled 
rapidly over the paper, but soon the lines became less level, the 
words more blurred, and finally the pencil tinkled down upon the 
floor, and the head of the student dropped heavily forward upon 
his chest. Tired out by his journey, he slept so soundly in his 
lonely post behind the door that neither the clanking civil guard, 
nor the footsteps of sightseers, nor even the loud hoarse bell which 
gives the signal for closing were sufficient to arouse him. 


Twilight deepened into darkness, the bustle from the Rue de 
Rivoli waxed and then waned, distant Notre-Dame clanged out the 
hour of midnight, and still the dark and lonely figure sat silently 
in the shadow. It was not until close upon one in the morning 
that, with a sudden gasp and an intaking of the breath, Vansittart 
Smith returned to consciousness. For a moment it flashed upon 
him that he had dropped asleep in his study-chair at home. The 
moon was shining fitfully through the unshuttered window, how- 
ever, and, as his eye ran along the lines of mummies and the 
endless array of polished cases, he remembered clearly where he 
was and how he came there. The student was not a nervous man. 
He possessed that love of a novel situation which is peculiar to 
his race. Stretching out his cramped limbs, he looked at his 
watch, and burst into a chuckle as he observed the hour. The 
episode would make an admirable anecdote to be introduced into 
his next paper as a relief to the graver and heavier speculations. 
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He was a little cold, but wide awake and much refreshed. It was 
no wonder that the guardians had overlooked him, for the door 
threw its heavy black shadow right across him. 

The complete silence was impressive. Neither outside nor in- 
side was there a creak or amurmur. He was alone with the dead 
men of a dead civilisation. What though the outer city reeked of 
the garish nineteenth century! In all this chamber there was 
scarce an article, from the shrivelled ear of wheat tothe pigment- 
box of the painter, which had not held its own against four thou- 
sand years. Here was the flotsam and jetsam washed up by the 
great ocean of time from that far-off empire. From stately 
Thebes, from lordly Luxor, from the great temples of Heliopolis, 
from a hundred rifled tombs, these relics had been brought. The 
student glanced round at the long silent figures who flickered 
vaguely up through the gloom, at the busy toilers who were now 
so restful, and he fell into a reverent and thoughtful mood. An 
unwonted sense of his own youth and insignificance came over 
him. Leaning back in his chair, he gazed dreamily down the long 
vista of rooms, all silvery with the moonshine, which extend 
through the whole wing of the wide-spread building. His eyes 
fell upon the yellow glare of a distant lamp. 

John Vansittart Smith sat up on his chair with his nerves all 
on edge. The light was advancing slowly towards him, pausing 
from time to time, and then coming jerkily onwards. The bearer 
moved noiselessly. In the utter silence there was no suspicion of 
the pat of a footfall, An idea of robbers entered the English- 
man’s head. He snuggled up further into the corner. The light 
was two rooms off. Now it was in the next chamber, and still 
there was no sound. With something approaching to a thrill of 
fear the student observed a face, floating in the air as it were, be- 
hind the flare of the lamp. The figure was wrapped in shadow, 
but the light fell full upon the strange eager face. There was no 
mistaking the metallic glistening eyes and the cadaverous skin. 
It was the attendant with whom he had conversed. 

Vansittart Smith’s first impulse was to come forward and ad- 
dress him. A few words of explanation would set the matter clear, 
and lead doubtless to his being conducted to some side door from 
which he might make his way to his hotel. As the man entered 
the chamber, however, there was something so stealthy in his move- 
ments, and so furtive in his expression, that the Englishman 
altered his intention. This was clearly no ordinary official walking 
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the rounds. The fellow wore felt-soled slippers, stepped with a 
rising chest, and glanced quickly from left to right, while his 
hurried gasping breathing thrilled the flame of his lamp. Van- 
sittart Smith crouched silently back into the corner and watched 
him keenly, convinced that his errand was one of secret and pro- 
bably sinister import. 

There was no hesitation in the other’s movements. He stepped 
lightly and swiftly across to one of the great cases, and, drawing a 
key from his pocket, he unlocked it. From the upper shelf he 
pulled down a mummy, which he bore away with him, and laid it 
with much care and solicitude upon the ground. By it he placed 
his lamp, and then squatting down beside it in Eastern fashion he 
began with long quivering fingers to undo the cerecloths and 
bandages which girt it round. As the crackling rolls of linen 
peeled off one after the other, a strong aromatic odour filled the 
chamber, and fragments of scented wood and of spices pattered 
down upon the marble floor. 

It was clear to John Vansittart Smith that this mummy had 
never been unswathed before. The operation interested him 
keenly. He thrilled all over with curiosity, and his birdlike 
head protruded further and further from behind the door. When, 
however, the last roll had been removed from the four-thousand- 
year-old head, it was all that he could do to stifle an outcry of 
amazement. Tirst, a cascade of long, black, glossy tresses poured 
over the workman’s hands and arms. A second turn of the band- 
age revealed a low, white forehead, with a pair of delicately 
arched eyebrows. A third uncovered a pair of bright, deeply 
fringed eyes, and a straight, well-cut nose, while a fourth and 
last showed a sweet, full, sensitive mouth, and a beautifully 
curved chin, The whole face was one of extraordinary loveliness, 
save for the one blemish that in the centre of the forehead there 
was a single irregular, coffee-coloured splotch. It was a triumph of 
the embalmer’s art. Vansittart Smith’s eyes grew larger and larger 
as he gazed upon it, and he chirruped in his throat with satisfaction. 

Its effect upon the Egyptologist was as nothing, however, 
compared with that which it produced upon the strange attendant. 
He threw his hands up into the air, burst into a harsh clatter of 
words, and then, hurling himself down upon the ground beside 
the mummy, he threw his arms round her, and kissed her re- 
peatedly upon the lips and brow. ‘Ma petite!’ he groaned in 
French. ‘ Ma pauvre petite!’ His voice broke with emotion, 
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and his innumerable wrinkles quivered and writhed, but the 
student observed in the lamplight that his shining eyes were 
still as dry and tearless as two beads of steel. For some minutes 
he lay, with a twitching face, crooning and moaning over the 
beautiful head. Then he broke into a sudden smile, said some 
words in an unknown tongue, and sprang to his feet with the 
vigorous air of one who has braced himself for an effort. 

In the centre of the room there was a large circular case 
which contained, as the student had frequently remarked, a mag- 
nificent collection of early Egyptian rings and precious stones. 
To this the attendant strode, and, unlocking it, he threw it open. 
On the ledge at the side he placed his lamp, and beside it a small 
earthenware jar which he had drawn from his pocket. He then 
took a handful of rings from the case, and with a most serious and 
anxious face he proceeded to smear each in turn with some liquid 
substance from the earthen pot, holding them to the light as he 
did so. He was clearly disappointed with the first lot, for he 
threw them petulantly back into the case, and drew out some 
more. One of these, a massive ring with a large crystal set in it, he 
seized and eagerly tested with the contents of the jar. Instantly 
he uttered a cry of joy, and threw out his arms in a wild gesture 
which upset the pot and sent the liquid streaming across the 
floor to the very feet of the Englishman. The attendant drew a 
red handkerchief from his bosom, and, mopping up the mess, he 
followed it into the corner, where in a moment he found himself 
face to face with his observer. 

‘Excuse me,’ said John Vansittart Smith, with all imaginable 
politeness ; ‘I have been unfortunate enough to fall asleep behind 
this door.’ 

‘And you have been watching me?’ the other asked in Eng- 
lish, with a most venomous look on his corpse-like face. 

The student was a man of veracity. ‘I confess,’ said he, ‘ that 
I have noticed your movements, and that they have aroused my 
curiosity and interest in the highest degree.’ 

The man drew a long flamboyant-bladed knife from his bosom. 
‘You have had a very narrow escape,’ he said; ‘had I seen you 
ten minutes ago, I should have driven this through your heart. 
As it is, if you touch me or interfere with me in any way you are 
a dead man.’ 

‘I have no wish to interfere with you,’ the student answered. 
* My presence here is entirely accidental, All I ask is that you 
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will have the extreme kindness to show me out through some side 
door.’ He spoke with great suavity, for the man was still pressing 
the tip of his dagger against the palm of his left hand, as though 
to assure himself of its sharpness, while his face preserved its 
malignant expression. 

‘If I thought 
What is your name?’ 

The Englishman gave it. 

‘Vansittart Smith,’ the other repeated. ‘Are you the same 
Vansittart Smith who gave a paper in London upon El Kab? I 
saw areport of it. Your knowledge of the subject is contemptible.’ 

‘Sir!’ cried the Egyptologist. 

‘Yet it is superior to that of many who make even greater 
pretensions. The whole keystone of our old life in Egypt was 
not the inscriptions or monuments of which you make so much, 
but was our hermetic philosophy and mystic knowledge, of which 
you say little or nothing.’ 

-*Our old life!’ repeated the scholar, wide-eyed; and then 
suddenly, ‘Good God, look at the mummy’s face !’ 

The strange man turned and flashed his light upon the dead 
woman, uttering a long doleful cry as he did so, The action of 
the air had already undone all the art of the embalmer. The 
skin had fallen away, the eyes had sunk inwards, the discoloured 
lips had writhed away from the yellow teeth, and the brown mark 
upon the forehead alone showed that it was indeed the same face 
which had shown such youth and beauty a few short minutes before. 

The man flapped his hands together in grief and horror. 
Then mastering himself by a strong effort he turned his hard 
eyes once more upon the Englishman. 

‘It does not matter,’ he said, in a shaking voice. ‘It does 
not really matter. I came here to-night with the fixed deter- 
mination to do something. It is now done. All else is as nothing. 
I have found my quest. The old curse is broken. I can rejoin 
her. What matter about her inanimate shell so long as her 
spirit is awaiting me at the other side of the veil!’ 

‘These are wild words,’ said Vansittart Smith. He was 
becoming more and more convinced that he had to do with a 
madman. 

‘Time presses, and I must go,’ continued the other. ‘The 
moment is at hand for which I have waited this weary time. But 
I must show you out first. Come with me.’ 





> said he. ‘But no, perhaps it is as well. 
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Taking up the lamp, he turned from the disordered chamber, 
and led the student swiftly through the long series of the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Persian apartments... At the end of the latter he 
pushed open a small door let into the wall and descended a 
winding stone stair. The Englishman felt the cold fresh air of 
the night upon his brow. There was a door opposite him which 
appeared to communicate with the street. To the right of this 
another door stood ajar, throwing a spurt of. yellow light across 
the passage. ‘Come in here!’ said the attendant, shortly. 

Vansittart Smith hesitated. He had hoped that he had come 
to the end of his adventure. Yet his curiosity was strong within 
him. He could not leave the matter unsolved, so he followed his 
strange companion into the lighted chamber. 

It was a small room, such as is devoted to a concierge. A 
wood fire sparkled in the grate. At one side stood a truckle bed, 
and at the other a coarse wooden chair, with a round table in the 
centre, which bore the remains of a meal. As the visitor’s eye 
glanced round he could not but remark with an ever-recurring 
thrill that all the small details of the room were of the most 
quaint design and antique workmanship. The candlesticks, the 
vases upon the chimney-piece, the fire-irons, the ornaments upon 
the walls, were all such as he had been wont to associate with the 
remote past. The gnarled heavy-eyed man sat himself down 
upon the edge of the bed, and motioned his guest into the chair. 

‘There may be design in this,’ he said, still speaking excellent 
English. ‘It may be decreed that I should leave some account 
behind as a warning to all rash mortals who would set their wits 
up against workings of nature. I leave it with you. Make such 
use as you will of it. I speak to you now with my feet upon the 
threshold of the other world.’ 

‘I am, as you surmised, an Egyptian—not one of the down- 
trodden race of slaves who now inhabit the Delta of the Nile, but 
a survivor of that fiercer and harder people who tamed the Hebrew, 
drove the Ethiopian back into the southern deserts, and built 
those mighty works which have been the envy and the wonder of 
all after generations. It was in the reign of Tuthmosis, sixteen 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, that I first saw the light. 
You shrink away from me. Wait, and you will see that I am 
more to be pitied than to be feared. 

‘My name was Sosra. My father had been the chief priest of 
Osiris in the great temple of Abaris, which stood in those days 
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upon the Bubastic branch of the Nile. I was brought up in the 
temple and was trained in all those mystic arts which are spoken 
of in your own Bible. I was an apt pupil. Before I was sixteen 
I had learned all which the wisest priest could teach me. From 
that time on I studied Nature’s secrets for myself and shared my 
knowledge with no man. 

‘Of all the questions which attracted me there were none over 
which I laboured so long as over those which concern themselves 
with the nature of life. I probed deeply into the vital principle. 
The aim of medicine had been to drive away disease when it 
appeared. It seemed to me that a method might be devised 
which should so fortify the body as to prevent weakness or death 
from ever taking hold of it. It is useless that I should recount my 
researches. You would scarce comprehend them if I did. They 
were carried out partly upon animals, partly upon slaves, and 
partly on myself. Suffice it that their result was to furnish me 
with a substance which, when injected into the blood, would 
endow the body with strength to resist the effects of time, of 
violence, or of disease. It would not indeed confer immortality, 
but its potency would endure for many thousands of years. I used 
it upon a cat and afterwards drugged the creature with the most 
deadly poisons. That cat is alive in Lower Egypt at the present 
moment. There was nothing of mystery or magic in the matter. 
It was simply a chemical discovery, which may well be made again. 

‘Love of life runs high in the young. It seemed to me that I 
had broken away from all human care now that I had abolished 
pain and driven death to such a distance. With a light heart I 
poured the accursed stuff into my veins. Then I looked round 
for some one whom I could benefit. There was a young priest of 
Thoth, Parmes by name, who had won my goodwill by his earnest 
nature and his devotion to his studies. To him I whispered my 
secret, and at his request I injected him with my elixir. I should 
now, I reflected, never be without a companion of the same age 
as myself. 

‘After this grand discovery I relaxed my studies to some extent, 
but Parmes continued his with redoubled energy. Every day I 
could see him working with his flasks and his distiller in the 
Temple of Thoth, but he said little to me as to the result of his 
labours. For my own part, I used to walk through the city and 
look around me with exultation as I reflected that all this was 
destined to pass away, and that only I should remain. The people 
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would bow to meas they passed me, for the fame of my knowledge 
had gone abroad. 

‘ There was war at this time,and the Great King had sent down 
his soldiers to the eastern boundary to drive away the Hyksos. 
A Governor, too, was sent to Abaris, that he might hold it for the 
King. I had heard much of the beauty of the daughter of this 
Governor, but one day as I walked out with Parmes we met her, 
borne upon the shoulders of her slaves. I was struck with love 
as with lightning. My heart went out from me. I could have 
thrown myself beneath the feet of her bearers. This was my 
woman. Life without her was impossible. I swore by the head 
of Horus that she should be mine. I swore it to the priest of 
Thoth. He turned away from me with a brow which was as black 
as midnight. 

‘There is no need to tell you of our wooing. She came to love 
me even as I loved her. It seems that Parmes had seen her 
before I did, and had shown her that he too loved her, but I 
could smile at his passion, for I knew that her heart was mine. 
The white plague had come upon the city and many were stricken, 
but I laid my hands upon the sick and nursed them without fear 
or scathe. She marvelled at my daring. Then I told her my 
secret and begged her that she would let me use my art upon her. 

‘“ Your flower shall then be unwithered, Atma,” I said. ‘ Other 
things may pass away, but you and I, and our great love for each 
other, shall outlive the tomb of King Chefru.” 

‘But she was full of timid maidenly objections. “Was it 
right?” she asked, “was it not a thwarting of the will of the 
gods? If the great Osiris had wished that our years should be 
so long, would he not himself have brought it about ? ” 

‘With fond and loving words I overcame her doubts, and yet 
she hesitated. It was a great question, she said. She would 
think it over for this one night. In the morning I should know 
her resolution. Surely one night was not too much to ask. She 
wished to pray to Isis for help in her decision. 

‘With a sinking heart and a sad foreboding of evil I left her 
with her tirewomen. In the morning, when the early sacrifice 
was over, I hurried to her house. A frightened slave met me 
upon the steps. Her mistress was ill, she said, very ill. In a 
frenzy I broke my way through the attendants, and rushed through 
hall and corridor to my Atma’s chamber. She lay upon her couch, 
her head high upon the pillow, with a pallid face and a glazed eye. 
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On her forehead there blazed a single angry purple patch. I 
knew that hell-mark of old. It was the scar of the white plague, 
the sign-manual of death. 

‘Why should I speak of that terrible time? For months I 
was mad, fevered, delirious, and yet I could not die. Never did 
an Arab thirst after the sweet wells as I longed after death. Could 
poison or steel have shortened the thread of my existence, I 
should soon have rejoined my love in the land with the narrow 
portal. I tried, but it was of no avail. The accursed influence 
was too strong upon me. One night as I lay upon my couch, 
weak and weary, Parmes, the priest of Thoth, came to my 
chamber. He stood in the circle of the lamplight, and he looked 
down upon me with eyes which were bright with a mad joy. 

‘« Why did you let the maiden die?” he asked ; “ why did you 
not strengthen her as you strengthened me ? ” 

‘«“T was too late,” I answered. “ But I had forgot. You also 
loved her. You are my fellow in misfortune. Is it not terrible to 
think of the centuries which must pass ere we look upon her 
again ? Fools, fools, that we were to take death to be our enemy !” 

*** You may say that,” he cried with a wild laugh ; “the words 
come well from your lips. For me, they have no meaning.” 

‘What mean you?” I cried, raising myself upon my elbow. 
“ Surely, friend, this grief has turned your brain.” His face was 
aflame with joy, and he writhed and shook like one who hath a 
devil. 

** Do you know whither I go?” he asked. 

‘ « Nay,” I answered, “I cannot tell.” 

‘“T go to her,” said he. ‘She lies embalmed in the further 
tomb by the double palm-tree beyond the city wall.” 

‘Why do you go there ?” I asked. 

‘“ To die!” he shrieked, “to die! I am not bound by earthen 
fetters.” 

‘« But the elixir is in your blood,” I cried. 

‘“T can defy it,” said he; “I have found a stronger principle 
which will destroy it. It is working in my veins at this moment, 
and in an hour I shall be a dead man. I shall join her and you 
shall remain behind.” 

‘As I looked upon him I could see that he spoke words of 
truth. The light in his eye told me that he was indeed beyond 
the power of the elixir. 

*“ You will teach me!” I cried. 

3—5 
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‘« Never!” he answered. 

‘“T implore you, by the wisdom of Thoth, by the majesty of 
Anubis!” | i 

‘“ Tt is useless,” he said, coldly. 

¢«“ Then I will find it out,” I cried. 

«“ You cannot,” he answered; “it came to me by chance. 
There is one ingredient which you can never get. Save that 
which is in the ring of Thoth, none will ever more be made.” 

‘Tn the ring of Thoth!” I repeated ; “ where then is the ring 
of Thoth ? ” 

‘That also you shall never know,” he answered. “ You won 
her love. Who has won in the end? I leave you to your sordid 
earth life. My chains are broken. I must go!” He turned 
upon his heel and fled from the chamber. In the morning came 
the news that the Priest of Thoth was dead. 

‘My days after that were spent in study. I must find this 
subtle poison which was strong enough to undo the elixir. From 
early dawn to midnight I bent over the test-tube and the furnace. 
Above all, I collected the papyri and the chemical flasks of the 
Priest of Thoth. Alas! they taught me little. Here and there 
some hint or stray expression would raise hope in my bosom, but 
no good ever came of it. Still, month after month, I struggled 
on. When my heart grew faint, I would make my way to the 
tomb by the palm-trees. There, standing by the dead casket 
from which the jewel had been rifled, I would feel her sweet pre- 
sence, and would whisper to her that I would rejoin her if mortal 
wit could solve the riddle. 

‘Parmes had said that his discovery was connected with the 
ring of Thoth. I had some remembrance of the trinket. It was 
a large and weighty circlet made, not of gold, but of a rarer and 
heavier metal brought from the mines of Mount Harbal. Plati- 
num, you call it. The ring had, I remembered, a hollow crystal 
set in it, in which some few drops of liquid might be stored. 
Now, the secret of Parmes could not have to do with the metal 
alone, for there were many rings of that metal in the Temple. 
Was it not more likely that he had stored his precious poison 
within the cavity of the crystal? I had scarce come to this con- 
clusion before ; in hunting through his papers, I came upon one 
which told me that it was indeed so, and that there was still some 
of the liquid unused. 

‘But how to find the ring? It was not upon him when he was 
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stripped for the embalmer. Of that I made sure. Neither was 
it among his private effects. In vain I searched every room that 
he had entered, every box, and vase, and chattel that he had 
owned. I sifted the very sand of the desert in the places where 
he had been wont to walk; but, do what I would, I could come 
upon no traces of the ring of Thoth. Yet it may be that my 
labours would have overcome all obstacles had it not been for a 
new and unlooked-for misfortune. 

‘A great war had been waged against the Hyksos, and the Cap- 
tains of the Great King had been cut off in the desert, with all 
their bowmen and horsemen. The shepherd tribes were upon us 
like the locusts in a dry year. From the wilderness of Shur to 
the great bitter lake there was blood by day and fire by night. 
Abaris was the bulwark of Egypt, but we could not keep the 
savages back. The city fell. The Governor and the soldiers were 
put to the sword, and I, with many more, was led away into cap- 
tivity. 

'* For years and years I tended cattle in the great plains by the 
Euphrates. My master died, and his son grew old, but I was 
still as far from death as ever. At last I escaped upon a swift 
camel, and made my way back to Egypt. The Hyksos had settled 
in the land which they had conquered, and their own King ruled 
over the country. Abaris had been torn down, the city had been 
burned, and of the great Temple there was nothing left save an 
unsightly mound. Everywhere the tombs had been rifled and the 
monuments destroyed. Of my Atma’s grave no sign was left. It 
was buried in the sands of the desert, and the palm-trees which 
marked the spot had long disappeared. The papers of Parmes 
and the remains of the Temple of Thoth were either destroyed or 
scattered far and wide over the deserts of Syria. All search after 
them was vain. 

‘From that time I gave up all hope of ever finding the ring 
or discovering the subtle drug. I set myself to live as patiently 
as might be until the effect of the elixir should wear away. How 
can you understand how terrible a thing time is, you who have 
experience only.of the narrow course which lies between the cradle 
and the grave! I know it to my cost, I who have floated down 
the whole stream of history. I was old when Ilium fell. I was 
very old when Herodotus came to Memphis. I was bowed down 
with years when the new gospel came upon earth. Yet you see 
me much as other men are, with the cursed elixir still sweetening 
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my blood, and guarding me against that which I would court. 
Now at last, at last I have come to the end of it! 

‘T have travelled in all lands and.I have dwelt with all nations. 
Every tongue is the same to me. I learned them all to help pass 
the weary time. I need not tell you how slowly they drifted by, 
the long dawn of modern civilisation, the dreary middle years, the 
dark times of barbarism. They are all behind me now. I have 
never looked with the eyes of love upon another woman. Atma 
knows that I have been constant to her. 

‘It was my custom to read all that the scholars had to say 
upon Ancient Egypt. I have been in many positions, sometimes 
affluent, sometimes poor, but I have always found enough to 
enable me to buy the journals which deal with such matters. 
Some nine months ago I was in San Francisco, when I read an 
account of some discoveries made in the neighbourhood of Abaris. 
My heart leapt into my mouth as I read it. It said that the 
excavator had busied himself in exploring some tombs recently 
unearthed. In one there had been found an unopened mummy 
with an inscription upon the outer case setting forth that it 
contained the body of the daughter of the Governor of the city in 
the days of Tuthmosis. It added that on removing the outer 
case there had been exposed a large platinum ring set with a 
erystal, which had been laid upon the breast of the embalmed 
woman. This, then, was where Parmes had hid the ring of Thoth. 
He might well say that it was safe, for no Egyptian would ever 
stain his soul by moving even the outer case of a buried friend. 

‘That very night I set off from San Francisco, and in a few 
weeks I found myself once more at Abaris, if a few sand-heaps 
and crumbling walls may retain the name of the great city. I 
hurried to the Frenchmen who were digging there and asked 
them for the ring. They replied that both the ring and the 
mummy had been sent to the Boulak Museum at Cairo. To 
Boulak I went, but only to be told that Mariette Bey had claimed 
them and had shipped them to the Louvre. I followed them, and 
there at last, in the Egyptian chamber, I came, after close upon 
four thousand years, upon the remains of my Atma, and upon the 
ring for which I had sought so long. 

‘But how was I to lay hands upon them? How was I to have 
them for my very own? It chanced that the office of attendant 
was vacant. I went to the Director. I convinced him that I knew 
much about Egypt. In my eagerness I said too much. He 
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remarked that a Professor’s chair would suit me better than a seat 
in the Conciergerie. I knew more, he said, than he did. It was 
only by blundering, and letting him think that he had over- 
estimated my knowledge, that I prevailed upon him to let me 
move the few effects which I have retained into this chamber. 
It is my first and my last night here. 

‘Such is my story, Mr. Vansittart Smith. I need not say 
more to a man of your perception. By a strange chance you have 
this night looked upon the face of the woman whom [I loved in 
those far-off days. There were many rings with crystals in the 
case, and I had to test for the platinum to be sure of the one 
which I wanted. A glance at the crystal has shown me that the 
liquid is indeed within it, and that I shall at last be able to shake 
off that accursed health which has been worse to me than the 
foulest disease. I have nothing more to say to you. I have 
unburdened myself. You may tell my story or you may withhold 
it at your pleasure. The choice rests with you. I owe you some 
amends, for you have had a narrow escape of your life this night. 
I was a desperate man, and not to be baulked in my purpose. 
Had I seen you before the thing was done, I might have put it 
beyond your power to oppose me or to raise an alarm. This is 
the door. It leads into the Rue de Rivoli. Good night!’ 

The Englishman glanced back. For a moment the lean figure 
of Sosra the Egyptian stood framed in the narrow doorway. The 
next the door had slammed, and the heavy rasping of a bolt broke 
on the silent night. 

It was on the second day after his return to London that Mr. 
John Vansittart Smith saw the following concise narrative in the 
Paris correspondence of the ‘ Times’ :—‘ Curious Occurrence in the 
Louvre.—Yesterday morning a strange discovery was made in the 
principal Egyptian Chamber. The owvriers who are employed to 
clean out the rooms in the morning found one of the attendants 
lying dead upon the floor with his arms round one of the mummies. 
So close was his embrace that it was only with the utmost difficulty 
that they were separated. One of the cases containing valuable 
rings had been opened and rifled. The authorities are of opinion 
that the man was bearing away the mummy with some idea of 
selling it to a private collector, but that he was struck down in the 
very act by long-standing disease of the heart. It is said that he 
was a man of uncertain age and eccentric habits, without any 
living relations to mourn over his dramatic and untimely end.’ 
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In the course of miscellaneous reading few subjects can have 
greater interest for Englishmen than the numerous opinions and 
observations which have been made on us by foreign travellers of 
all ages, and recorded in their notebooks, memoirs, and journals. 
During the last visit of the Shah to England we presented the 
curious spectacle to the whole of the civilised world of an entire 
nation on view, and inviting inspection for a second time by a 
very uninteresting Oriental. Whether we shall have secured that 
potentate’s good-will and patronage by our very conscientious 
lionising of him, and be kindly permitted to make his railways, 
and our own fortunes at the same time, is a question which time 
alone can answer, for those who have patience sufficiently Persian 
to wait. Every expression of opinion, real or imagined, supposed 
to have been uttered by the Shah was treasured and dilated on by 
the daily press. When the supply of these dicta ran short, the 
bolder writers adopted the expedient of putting themselves in the 
Shah’s place, and began long articles, embodying their own ideas 
on England in general, by using the insinuating or suggestive 
method, as, ‘ Doubtless he will be struck with the crowded ship- 
ping of the Thames, evidences of Great Britain’s maritime supre- 
macy,’ and so on indefinitely, though the great man may at the 
time have been dozing or sipping the ‘sherbet of the Infidel,’ or 
doing anything else which would relieve the dreariness of a 
colossal bout of sight-seeing. Now many newspapers are looking 
forward to a diary by the great man which shall publish his im- 
pressions of us to an expectant world. We find a great help to 
our nineteenth-century habits of introspection in the lights, lurid 
or roseate, thrown on us by all those who, having seen us face to 
face, have written on us, and so enable us to ‘see ourselves as 
others see us,’ whether with the eyes of a Czesar or a Count Smorl- 
tork. It is a sad fact, and one to be mentioned at the outset, that 
the travellers of all periods invariably allude to their sufferings 
from the odious mal de mer, which is an illness afforded in its 
finest type and highest development by our Straits of Dover. To 
go back a little more than two centuries to the Sieur de la Serre, 
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the historian of the ‘ Entry of Mary de Medicis, Queen-Mother of 
France, into England, 1638,’ he has some remarks on this subject, 
and they are worthy of the graceful pen of a gallant Frenchman. 
After chronicling the surprising exemption of his patroness from 
the malady, who in an unexampled manner excited the envy of 
her fellow-travellers by maintaining her ‘accustomed air and 
majesty,’ he proceeds to tell also how ‘ the queen landed with an 
incredible joy, having been seven whole days in acontinual storm ; 
but certainly the compassion her Majesty had for her ladies aad 
maids-of-honour gave rise to the greatest part of this satisfaction. 
And, not to speak falsely, the graces and attractions of these ladies 
were a little in disorder on their leaving the ship; for in so great 
and continued a storm they were more attentive to the alleviating 
their uneasiness than the preserving their beauty; everything 
about them seemed so sorrowful and so deplorable that the most 
beautiful among them touched the hearts of the beholders more 
with pity than with love; although after so many apprehensions 
of ‘shipwreck the joy to see themselves safe in port possessed them 
so absolutely that one might observe at the same time the appear- 
auce of present joy and the marks of a past sorrow.’ It isan un- 
heroic fact that one of our early monarchs suffered much more 
acutely than the illustrious queen-mother of France, and was 
forced to appoint an especial officer to alleviate his sufferings at 
sea. A manor in the parish of River, near Dover, was granted to 
one Solomon de Dovere, the tenure being for ‘the sergeanty and 
service of holding the king’s head between Dover and Whitsond, as 
often as it should happen for him to pass the sea between those parts, 
and there should be occasion for it.’ It would be no light tenure cer- 
tainly in these days, when the chief personage in our realm makes 
such frequent use of the royal yachts; indeed, the service must 
have required not only great loyalty in the lord of the manor but 
also excellent sea-legs. Once on shore our visitors seem to have 
had the most varying receptions. Mary de Medicis was received 
at Harwich and Colchester with music and fireworks, which lasted 
far into the night, and ‘those of the most melancholy disposition 
changed their humour, in order to join in the general rejoicing. 
At Chelmsford all the neighbouring peasants, men and women, 
being assembled in different companies on the road by which her 
Majesty was to pass, without any other order or command than 
that which their own zeal had that morning imposed on them, 
some led by a violin, others by a bagpipe, all together received 
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the queen, dancing to the sound of these instruments, enlivened 
by a thousand acclamations of joy.’ In fact, the worthy Sieur de 
la Serre draws an idyllic picture of merry England, and one 
almost pretty enough to form a pendant to that in the ‘Senti- 
mental Journey,’ where Sterne, seized with contagious gaiety, 
throws his boots into the ditch and joins the peasants of Picardy 
in an Arcadian dance. 

Another kind of reception was apparently in vogue in the 
next reign, and the surliness displayed may be attributed to the 
deterioration of our national good-breeding and the loss of our 
gaiety of heart during the interval of the Commonwealth. Sorbiére, 
a French gentleman who translated Hobbes’s works into his own 
language, gives an account of the treatment he met with on landing 
at Dover in the reign of Charles II. ‘They fall,’ he says, ‘to the 
opprobrious term of “French dogs,” which is the epithet they 
give us in England, as I have often heard them call the French 
in Holland Mushrooms, which yet is more tolerable than Matto 
Francese—i.e. foolish Frenchman--a name by which the common 
people of Italy are pleased to distinguish them. . . . To tell you 
the truth, both the one and the other make use of these oppro- 
brious terms with some reason, upon account of the noise we 
make at our coming amongst them, and by way of reprehending 
a certain forwardness in us, which they call indiscretion, which in 
effect makes us appear very ridiculous to them. For his forward- 
ness is so opposite to their serious temper and the coolness of 
their proceedings, as well as to the patience with which they 
allow everyone to perform what he goes about. . . . These 
things depend so much upon men’s behaviour,’ &c. It seems that 
M. Sorbiére’s troubles were greatly increased by his ignorance of 
the language; more than once his fellow-travellers ‘not only 
declined in the inns to take care as they ought of a stranger, 
who could not tell how to make the people understand him, but 
I was as little regarded as if I had been a bale of goods. ... I 
was desirous to show my civilities by my interpreter to those who 
were not so much tainted with rusticity, which they were so far 
from taking right that they deemed it to be raillery and an 
affront, which embarrassed me so that I must have recourse unto 
my interpreter to be apprised of it.’ Sully, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
records a very awkward broil between members of his suite and 
some citizens which happened on the very first night of their 
arrival in London on a special mission to James I. In this 
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encounter, a respectable Englishman having been killed, the 
people followed the French to their lodgings, threatening imme- 
diate vengeance. ‘The affair soon began to appear of great 
consequence, for the number of people assembled was presently 
increased to upwards of three thousand, which obliged the French 
to fly to the house of the ambassador. . . . The honour of my 
nation, my own in particular, and the interest of my negotiation 
were the first objects that presented themselves to my mind. I 
was also most sensibly grieved that my entry into London should 
be marked at the beginning with so fatal an accident.’ The 
culprit was in Sully’s retinue, a ‘young man, son of the Sieur de 
Combaut, principal examiner in Chancery, very rich, and a 
kinsman likewise of Beaumont’s (the French ambassador in resi- 
dence), who, entering that moment, desired me to give young 
Combaut into his hands that he might endeavour to save him. 

. » “I do not wonder,” replied I to Beaumont with an air of 
authority and indignation, “that the English and you are at 
variance, if you are capable of preferring the interest of yourself 
and your relations to that of the king and the public; but the 
service of the king, my master, and the safety of so many 
gentlemen of good families shall not suffer for such an impudent 
stripling as this.” I told Beaumont in plain terms that Com- 
baut should be beheaded in a few minutes; to be short, I desired 
Beaumont to quit my apartment, for I thought it would be 
improper to have him present in the council which I intended to 
hold immediately, in order to pronounce sentence of death upon 
Combaut. In this council I made choice of the oldest and wisest 
of my retinue; and the affair being presently determined, I sent 
Arnaud to inform the Mayor of London of it, and to desire him 
to have his officers ready the next day to conduct the culprit to 
the place of execution, and to have the executioner there ready 
to receive him.’ The Lord Mayor seems to have been taken 
aback by Sully’s promptitude to avenge the death of the English- 
man killed in hot blood in a fray, and desired him to soften 
the sentence, but fruitlessly, for he would not revoke it, but 
handed Monsieur Combaut over to the Lord Mayor to be dealt 
with according to the law of the land. ‘I accordingly sent 
Combaut to him, so that the whole proceeding became a private 
affair between the Mayor and Combaut, or rather Beaumont ; 
who, without much difficulty, obtained this magistrate’s consent 
to set Combaut at liberty—a favour which none could impute to 
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me. On the contrary, I perceived both the French and English 
seemed to think that if the affair had been determined by me it 
would not have ended so well for Combaut ; and the consequence 
of this to me, with respect to the English and the French, was 
that the former began to love me and the latter to fear me more.’ 
This incident has been given at full length as a characteristic 
piece of diplomacy of the highest order, and worthy of Henry 
Quatre’s great minister and devoted servant. 

It appears that the French excited great ridicule amongst 
certain classes of the English on into the eighteenth century. 
The Abbé le Blane, a writer whose ‘ Letters on the English and 
French Nations’ were highly praised by Voltaire, remarked that 
the typical Frenchman of our comedies had much to do in forming 
the popular British estimate, and adds: ‘ People in general think 
all the French are like those wretched refugees who, in the 
coffee-houses of London, excite compassion rather than con- 
tempt. It is after these originals that the comic authors paint 
our manners ; in one of their plays a French petit-maitre drops a 
bit of cheese in pulling his handkerchief out of his pocket.’ The 
Abbé tells the story of a stage-manager who, wishing to restore a 
too critical pit to good humour, interpolated a whole scene into the 
play holding up French manners, customs, and especially cookery, 
to ridicule ; this device was entirely successful. Le Blane admits, 
however, that the rudeness of the lower classes was amply atoned 
for by the civilities and politeness of the well-bred of the upper 
classes. Misson, whose ‘ Memoirs and Observations in his Travels 
over England ’ first appeared at the Hague in 1698, is very severe 
on the affectations of the English. He says: ‘The use of 
patches is not unknown to the French ladies; but she that wears 
them must be young and handsome. In England, young, old, 
handsome, ugly, are all bepatched till they are bedrid. I have 
often counted fifteen patches or more upon the swarthy, wrinkled 
phiz of an old hag threescore and ten and upwards. Thus the 
Englishwomen refine upon our fashions.’ The young Englishman 
of the period has equally severe measure dealt out to him by 
the austere Misson: ‘The playhouse, chocolate-houses, and the 
parks in spring perfectly swarm with fops and beaus. Their 
whole business is to hunt after new fashions. . . . They are 
creatures compounded of a periwig and a coat laden with powder 
as white as a miller’s, a face besmeared with snuff, and a few 
affected airs.’ ‘A’ beau is the more remarkable in England 
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because, generally speaking, Englishmen dress in a plain, uniform 
manner.’ However, Misson’s critique of the English people, as a 
whole, is very gracious. ‘Other nations,’ he says, ‘accuse the 
common people among the English of incivility, because they 
generally accost one another without putting their hands to their 
hats, and without that flood of compliments that usually pours 
out of the mouth of the French, the Italians, &e. But they take 
the thing in a wrong light ; the idea of the English is that civility 
does not consist wholly of these outward shows, which very 
often are hypocritical and deceitful. . . . I am willing to believe 
that the English are subject to certain faults, as no doubt 
all nations are; but, everything considered, I am satisfied by 
several years’ experience that, the more strangers are acquainted 
with the English, the more they will esteem and love them. 
What brave men do I know in England! What moderation! 
What generosity! What uprightness of heart! What piety and 
charity! Yes, there are in England persons that may be truly 
called accomplished—men who are wisdom and goodness itself.’ 
Such a character contrasts strongly with that given of us in the 
fifteenth century by Sasek, the journalist of the Bohemian em- 
bassy to England in 1466. He says: ‘The English are so cunning 
and faithless that a foreigner would not be sure of his life among 
them. A Briton is not to be trusted on his bended knees!’ The 
Dutch historian Van Meteren, who was probably a merchant in 
London (circa 1558-1612), says: ‘ The people are bold, courageous, 
ardent, and cruel in war, fiery in attack, and having little fear of 
death ; they are not vindictive, but very inconstant, rash, vain- 
glorious, light, and deceiving, and very suspicious, especially of 
foreigners, whom they despise. They are full of courtly and 
affected manner of words which they take for gentility, civility, 
and wisdom. They are eloquent and very hospitable; they feed 
well and delicately, and eat a great deal of meat, and, as the 
Germans pass the bounds of sobriety in drinking, these do the 
same in eating.’ Lemnius, a physician, compatriot, and contem- 
porary of Van Meteren, writes: ‘Every gentleman and every 
worthy person showed unto me all points of most friendly courtesy, 
and, taking me first by the hand, lovingly embraced and bade me 
right heartily welcome.’ 

Some very graphic allusions to English university and ordinary 
life are to be found in the letters Erasmus wrote from Cambridge 
to his friend Ammonius in London. On December 21, 1510, he 
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complains to his friend Ammonius, in a jocular letter, that he 
was blockaded by the plague, beset with thieves, and drugged 
with bad wine. Erasmus seems to have been a judge of good 
wine, and to have been at first ill-satisfied with his fare at Cam- 
bridge. At the latter end of August 1511 he tells Ammonius 
that he did not intend to remain long at Queens’ College; that 
he did not like the ale, and that the wine to be procured there 
was not much more to his taste, and he ends by requesting him 
to send a cask of the best Greek wine (Malmsey ?) that could be 
procured in London. From this time Ammonius contrived to 
send his friend a constant supply ; upon one occasion, when that 
supply appears to have been accidentally interrupted, Erasmus, 
returning an empty cask, reminds him of this neglect rather 
pointedly, saying, ‘I return your cask, which I have kept by me 
empty rather a long time, in order that I might at least enjoy 
the smell of Greek wine.’ In the month of May 1511, Erasmus, 
with a superstitious feeling strange in such a man, went on a 
pilgrimage to the famous shrine of our Lady of Walsingham; in 
place of a more substantial offering he presented some Greek 
iambic verses to the Virgin, a curious memorial both of his piety 
and of the first commencement of the study of that language in 
Cambridge. His discontent with his surroundings grew, and in 
sending his ‘ Icaromenippus’ to his friend, in November of the 
same year, he complains that there was not a scribe in the Uni- 
versity who could write moderately well. At this time he writes: 
‘Many are absent from fear of the plague, although when they 
are all here it is still a solitude. The expense is intolerable, the 
gain not a halfpenny. It is now hardly five months since I came, 
yet have I already spent sixty nobles (about 201.), while I have 
only received one noble from some of my auditors.’ He proceeds 
to say that he was determined to persevere, and to do his utmost 
to plant a love of the Greek language in the University, in which 
he finally succeeded. The opposition to the study apparently 
was not so severe as at Oxford, where a party was formed against 
it, who called themselves Trojans, taking individually the names 
of Priam, Hector, Paris, &c., and waging an uncompromising 
warfare against the other party in general. Erasmus’s ill-humour 
against Cambridge at this period was increased by the miscarriage 
of parts of his correspondence with Ammonius, which had been 
entrusted to the care of some of the townsmen, and even of por- 
tions of his wine, and causes him to remark that the common 
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people of Cambridge exceeded the rest of the inhospitable Britons, 
because they ‘joined the greatest malice to the greatest rusticity.’ 
However, many of his remarks are evidently caused by petulance, 
as on the whole he owned that he was handsomely treated in 
England and his great talents and scholarship amply recognised 
and rewarded. The unanimity of the sixteenth-century travellers 
in speaking against the English is very striking. Paulus Jovius 
says: ‘They are commonly destitute of good-breeding, and are 
despisers of foreigners, since they esteem him a wretched being, 
and but half a man, who may be born elsewhere than in Britain, 
and far more miserable him whose fate it should be to leave his 
breath and bones in a foreign land.’ Perlin, whose ‘ Description 
of England and Scotland’ was first published in Paris in 1558, 
but of whom nothing is known, has made a vigorous summary of 
our national character: ‘It is to be noted that in this excellent 
kingdom there is no kind of order; the people are reprobates 
and thorough enemies to good manners and letters, for they don’t 
know whether they belong to God or the devil, which Saint Paul 
has reprehended in many people, saying, “Be not transported 
with divers sorts of winds, but be constant and steady to your 
belief.” ’ 

One explanation of the incivility of the English may be 
accounted for by the large foreign immigration which had been 
steadily going on for many years. In June 1551 five or six 
hundred men complained in a body to the Lord Mayor of the 
large influx of foreigners, whom, if no remedy were found, they 
were prepared to kill. On this complaint a census was taken by 
the Lord Mayor, which discovered forty thousand besides women 
and children, ‘ for the most part heretics fled out of other coun- 
tries ;’ the corporation thereupon took measures to prevent 
breaches of the peace. In November 1583 there were certified 
by the Mayor of Norwich to be 4,679 strangers residing in that 
city, being Dutch refugees and others. In 1582 a plan was made 
and presented to the Secretary of State for the employment of 
French refugees in the manufacture of cloth and the erection of a 
wool staple in London. In the next century, in 1626, attempts 
were made to help these refugees to carry on their trades without 
interference, and in 1635 a large immigration of Walloons caused 
the people of Dover much perplexity, and many of them were sent 
to ‘repair to more inland towns.’ Grosley, a visitor from Troyes, 
and whose ‘ Londres ’ (which first appeared at Lausanne in 1770) 
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was the best guide to Loadon for thirty or forty years after his 
visit, throws much light on the condition of refugees in England. 
He says the refugees, whether rich or poor, were all incessantly ex- 
claiming against France, against the Court, and against the 
Jesuits, who had busied themselves in the reign of James II. to 
gain authority here. ‘A considerable number of these refugees, 
being reduced to beggary, and to all the servility and meanness 
which that humble state either authorises or suggests, exhausted 
and tired out the charity of the English, who soon used themselves 
to consider these beggars as representatives of the whole French 
nation.’ Monsieur Grosley makes some observations on the re- 
spective characters of our kings, and remarks how rare it is for 
men to love those who force their esteem, or to always esteem 
those whom they love. Among the kings he considers Henry VII. 
and William III. the wisest princes that ever reigned in England, 
and tells us that Charles II. ‘was greatly beloved and little 
esteemed.’ He gives a character to the reigning sovereign, 
George III., worthy of a prince in a fairy tale, and says: ¢ All 
those he speaks to he accosts in the most polite manner, and 
never opens his lips except to say the most obliging things.’ He 
considers it unparalleled in the history of monarchies that his 
palace should be practically unguarded and his ‘ country retreat 
inferior in magnificence to many,’ but he thinks this and other 
proofs of want of stateliness are among means of acquiring popular 
esteem. He is startled with the freedom of speech he meets with 
among the lower classes, and observes that coachmen and carmen 
never stop at the king’s approach, and take a pride in not bowing 
to him. ‘Why should we bow to George?’ say this insolent 
rabble; ‘he should bow to us. He lives at our expense.’ 

The Abbé le Blanc also seemed to be disgusted at the fami- 
liarity with which our lower classes treated the nobility, and gives 
his experience at a time when political feeling ranhigh. For the 
sake of convenience he was travelling in the company of a peer of 
the realm whose acquaintance he had made on his way to London, 
and in whose society he was extending his journey to Northamp- 
ton, where he tells how: ‘ Here each party has its particular inns, 
and if a member of Parliament is in the opposition to the Court, 
he is under a necessity of going to an inn of his party, or he is a 
lost man; for either they would believe he had turned. coat or 
they would turn it for him. My fellow-traveller was much better 
off than I; for finding the wine bad, he had recourse to beer ; and 
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the fowl proving hard, he revenged himself on the pudding, which 
was soft enough. But I, who am not seasoned to this gross food, 
and drink little or no beer—I, who am neither of the party of Cor- 
ruption nor Opposition, neither Whig nor Tory, what business had 
I in this wretched house? This is not all: I saw the moment 
when I thought our innkeeper’s hatred to the Ministry would give 
him a right to sit down with us. We were obliged, at least, to 
drink out of the same pot with him to his health, and to the 
healths of all those of the town of Northampton who were enemies 
to Sir Robert Walpole (against whom I have not the least subject 
of complaint), and friends to our landlord, with whom you see I 
have no great reason to be in love. And what is still worse, I was 
under a necessity of listening to the reasoning of this zealous par- 
tisan of the Opposition. My travelling companion had the polite- 
ness to entertain him during the whole supper-time; for it was 
not the innkeeper that made court to my lord, but my lord to the 
innkeeper. This last exclaimed bitterly against the corruption of 
the Ministry and the remissness of the Parliament. My lord used 
his utmost endeavours to excuse the conduct of his party to our 
political innkeeper, and to persuade him that they constantly did 
all that was possible to be done in the present circumstances. 
“No, my lord,” replied he in a passion, “they do not,” &e. 
Thereupon he wished us good-night, and departed in great wrath. 
As soon as he was gone, “ Sir,” said my fellow-traveller, “ you 
must not be surprised at all this. In this country we are obliged 
to manage all sorts of people, in order to keep up our credit in the 
country. This fellow, notwithstanding his appearance, is rich ; 
and rude and brutal as he is, he passes for an honest man, and is 
taken notice of; he is of greater importance here than you can 
well imagine; his vote at elections constantly guides those of all 
his neighbours.” ’ 

Can anything be more true to life than this electioneering 
peer and the bumptious elector of local importance ? The whole 
scene is a curious complement to Rousseau’s sarcasm that ‘the 
English think they are free, but they are much mistaken. They 
are only so during an election of members of Parliament; as soon 
as this election is made they are slaves, they are nothing ; and 
the use they make of their liberty during the few moments of 
its duration shows how little they deserve to keep it.’ The poli- 
tical aspect of England greatly interests all German travellers, 
and there exist such curiously differing judgments recorded by 
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competent critics on the subject, that a good specimen of their 
views may be got from contrasting Heine’s and Von Raumer’s 
judgment on the same man.. Von Raumer was in England in 
1835 ; he was Professor of History at the University of Berlin, and 
himself says he wrote on us ‘ under the influence of the deepest 
and warmest feelings.’ 

He writes just after the death of William Cobbett the follow- 
ing acute passage on that worthy and his followers: ‘These men,’ 
he says, ‘ thought, lived, felt like plebeians, and therefore found 
an echo in the people; and it would have been more rational to 
investigate the causes of this than to make it a subject of lamen- 
tation. Instead of wasting their time in fruitless abuse, people 
would then discover means of redressing real evils, of showing 
the groundlessness of false complaints, and of exhibiting absurdi- 
ties in all their nakedness. If there be any individuals who 
think to turn the democratic heritage of these men to account, 
they will probably find themselves mistaken. The spirit of re- 
sistance to power, which grows with rank luxuriance on the rough 
uncultured soil of the people, has a native life which, when trained 
and pruned, bears the noblest fruit—such, for instance, as heroic 
devotion to country. On the other hand, the revolutionary ten- 
dency which is nurtured in the closet, which borrows all its force 
from the annihilation of the positive, and thinks to lead nations 
captive with a few phrases, is shallow in its origin, presumptuous 
in its course, destructive in its results. Popular life is far too 
rich, varied, earnest, vivid, to be long chained to the dry bones 
of a superficial system. Their sorrows and their joys are not to 
be learned from the political herbariums of system-mongers ; 
and when once it comes to blows, there are thoughts and feelings 
in motion that are not dreamt of in the philosophy of these poli- 
tical pedagogues.’ 

Heine has set forth some of his English impressions in his 
‘ Reisebilder,’ a book which is the quintessence of Heine at his 
freshest and most fascinating time; prose, verse, the wildest wit, 
and the most sober earnest being equally mixed in these ‘ Travel- 
ling Sketches.’ He came over to England in the fever heat of a 
Ffrancisé enthusiasm, and, full of an ardent parisianisme, set to 
work to demolish the British Philistine. His creed then was: 
‘The French are the chosen people of the new religion; its first 
gospels and dogmas have been drawn up in their language; Paris 
is the New Jerusalem, and the Rhine is the Jordan which divides 
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the consecrated land of freedom from the land of the Philistines.’ 
He loved the French for their accessibility to ideas, the absence 
of hold which prescription and routine have on them, and their 
readiness to move or alter at the bidding (real or supposed) of 
reason. This gives us the keynote of his detestation of the 
English character and his remark, ‘I might settle in England if 
it were not that I should find there two things, coal-smoke and 
Englishmen ; I cannot abide either.’ He sketches Cobbett thus: 
‘While I translate Cobbett’s words the man himself comes 
bodily before my mind’s eye, as I saw him at that uproarious 
dinner at the Crown and Anchor tavern, with his scolding red 
face and his radical laugh, in which venomous hate mingles with 
a mocking exultation of his enemies’ surely approaching downfall. 
He is a chained cur, who falls with equal fury on everyone whom 
he does not know, often bites the best friend of the house in the 
calves, barks incessantly, and just because of this incessantness of 
his barking cannot get listened to, even when he barks at a real 
thief. Therefore the distinguished thieves who plunder England 
do not think it necessary to throw the growling Cobbett a bone 
to stop his mouth. This makes the dog furiously savage, and he 
shows all his hungry teeth. Poor old Cobbett ! England’s dog! 
I have no love for thee, for every vulgar nature my soul abhors ; 
but thou touchest me to the inmost soul with pity, as I see how 
thou strainest in vain to breal: loose and to get at those thieves 
who make off with their booty before thy very eyes, and mock at 
thy fruitless springs and thine impotent howling.’ 

Poor Heine was to die under the sad conviction that the 
future of his beloved France lay in the Communism which he so 
hated for its narrowness and grossness. On his deathbed, in 1856, 
‘the Child of the French Revolution’ (as he often calls himself) 
cried aloud in agony of spirit: ‘It is all of no use; the future 
belongs to our enemies the Communists, and Louis Napoleon is 
their John the Baptist.’ The saying that ‘The Englishman 
loves liberty like his lawful wife, the Frenchman loves her like 
his mistress, the German loves her like his old grandmother,’ is 
well known, but before quitting Heine (always a topic of singular 
attraction) his amplification of this must not be omitted ; it is so 
true, and at the same time shows his mixed vein of malice and 
poetry to perfection. He says: ‘And yet, after all, no one can 
even tell how things may fall out. The grumpy Englishman, in 
an ill-temper with his wife, is capable of some day putting a rope 
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round her neck, and taking her to be sold at Smithfield. The 
inconstant Frenchman may become unfaithful to his adored 
mistress, and be seen fluttering about the Palais Royal after 
another. But the German will never quite abandon his old 
grandmother ; he will always keep for her a nook by the chimney- 
corner, where she can tell her fairy stories to the listening children.’ 

All our visitors interested in politics have something to say of 
the House of Commons, which is a source of unfailing comment, 
and they generally describe the appearance of the leading poli- 
ticians of the day. Prince Piickler-Muskau was present in the 
House at a debate during the ministerial crisis of 1827. He says 
Brougham might be compared in debate to a ‘dexterous and 
elegant boxer; Canning presented the image of a finished, antique 
gladiator. All was noble, refined, simple; then suddenly, at one 
splendid point, his eloquence burst forth like lightning, grand 
and all-subduing.’ The next day the Prince heard and saw the 
Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, and says: ‘ He is no 
orator, and was compelled bon gré mal gré to enter upon his 
defence like an accused person. .. . There was something touching 
to me in seeing the hero of this century in so subdued a situation.’ 
However, the Duke brings his speech to a tolerably successful 
conclusion, amid his supporters’ ringing cheers. Then the other 
Ministers rise to apologise for resigning. Old Lord Eldon weeps 
copiously, but produces no similar emotion in his auditors. Lord 
Holland was sharp and striking; Lord King showed a great deal 
of wit, not always in the best taste; Lord Lansdowne made a 
calm and appropriate statement, more remarkable for good sense 
than brilliancy. Lord Grey ‘ excelled the rest in dignity of man- 
ner, a thing which English orators, almost without exception, 
either neglect or cannot acquire.’ 

Professor Silliman, from Boston, gives good portraits of Pitt 
and Fox as he saw them in the House in 1805. He describes 
Pitt thus: ‘ In his person he is tall and spare ; he has small limbs, 
with large knees and feet; his features are sharp ; his nose large, 
pointed, and turning up; his complexion sanguine; his voice 
deep-toned and commanding, yet sweet and perfectly well modu- 
lated; and his whole presence, notwithstanding the want of 
symmetry in his limbs, is, when he rises to speak, full of superi- 
ority and conscious dignity. . . . Fox’s manner is flowing, easy, 

‘and natural, but without the dignity and impressiveness of Pitt. 
He stood leaning forward, as if going uphill, and his fists were 
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clenched and thrust into his waistcoat pockets,’ &c. Moritz, a 
German gentleman who travelled on foot in England in 1782, 
says he preferred the entertainment to be met with at the Houses 
of Parliament ‘ to most other amusements.’ He was much struck 
at seeing ‘the whole of the British nation assembled in its repre- 
sentatives,’ although in ‘rather a mean-looking building that not 
a little resembles a chapel. The members of the House of Com- 
mons have nothing particular in their dress ; they even come into 
the House in their great coats, and with boots and spurs. It is 
not at all uncommon to see a member lying stretched out on one 
of the benches while others are debating. Some crack nuts, 
others eat oranges or whatever else is in season, &c. One some- 
times sees one member speaking and another accompanying the 
speech with his actions. This I remarked more than once in a 
worthy old citizen, who was afraid of speaking himself, but when 
his neighbour spoke he accompanied every energetic sentence 
with a suitable gesticulation, by which means his whole body was 
sometimes in motion.’ 

The women of England receive even more admiring comments 

from our stranger visitors than the British Constitution itself; it 
would make a study apart to record all the varying tributes to the 
charms of our countrywomen. Perhaps the quaintest commenda- 
tion is that of Dr. Gemelli Careri (an Italian gentleman), who was 
in England in 1686. He says: ‘The women are very beautiful 
and genteel and courteous of behaviour, being, in short, looked 
upon as one of the valuable things which England affords, which 
_ Anglia mons, pons, fons, Ecclesia, foemina, lana. 
Add to this commendation that they do whatsoever they please, 
and do so generally wear the breeches (as we use to say), that it 
is now become a proverb that England is the hell of horses and 
the paradise of women; and if there were a bridge from the 
island to the continent, all the women in Europe would run 
thither.’ 




















INSIGHT. 


THERE is no commonplace ! 
The lowliest thing hath grace ; 
Dull everydays yet hold 
A loveliness untold. 
*Tis we, ’tis we are purblind if no miracle we trace. 


Earth is a marvellous scroll 
To the revealing soul ; 
Life is one long delight 
To him who reads aright ; 
The years a glad procession of infinite wonders roll. 


Who sees beyond the veil 
No meaner thoughts assail ; 
Daily upon him rises - 
A world of new surprises, 
And fair the city sparrow as the orient nightingale. 


His fine sense does not need 
On actual sight to feed ; 
Many a palace high 
He hath in cumuli; 
Nymph-haunted streams and leafy lawns—where shakes one 
little reed. 


He craves no southern night 
Purple athrob with light— 
A quiet twilight dim 
More than suffices him, 
Still soar above his head the depths of vasty heaven’s might. 





He needs no pine-crowned lake | 
Where curvéd ripples break— 

A little wayside pool 

Doth in its bosom cool 
The evanescent image of unfathomed azure take. 
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Higher than Alps he goes, 
Than peaks of luminous snows— 
For him a poplar tree 
Can a frail ladder be 
To sunset’s mystic hills of gold or morning’s mounts of rose. 


Nought made of man may harm 
The care-enchaining charm 
When the white-robed chestnut tree 
His fettered soul sets free 
To roam the realms of cloudland by its blossom-cumbered arm ; 


And his hot pulses gain 
A sure surcease from pain 
If but a soft breeze passes 
Over a space of grasses, 
Some sacred spot where tyrannous life binds this calm soul in 


vain. 


He knows no weak regrets 
And, liberate, forgets— 
When April clouds float through 
The vague delicious blue— 
The petty brain that troubles or the puny heart that frets. 


Falls from him unawares 
The burden of his cares 
When on the dingy town 
The mighty Spring comes down, 
When amber buds of lilac leaves beatify the squares ; 


Or sweeps the glorious throng 
Through narrow lanes, along 
The city sad and sober 
Of wild winds of October, 
Uplift, upborne from miry ways upon their pinions strong. 


A strip of midnight sky 
*Twixt crowding houses high— 
Ah! starry gates ope wide ! 
And raised and sanctified 
His little life on little earth, its foolish clamours die. 











INSIGHT. 


Compassed with joys he lives 
That each bright moment gives, 
Engirt with majesties 
His unsealed eyesight sees, 
To him each cloud and leaf and blade are heavenly fugitives. 


He reads the revelations 
Of angels’ habitations, 
Whether aloft they spring 
On light refulgent wing, 
Or masked amidst oblivious men they plod in humble stations. 


For no one lives apart 
In the mind-deadening mart, 
But round his being dense 
Streams benign influence, 
But glimpséd gleams of spirit forms can irridate his heart. 


Never was any lot 
So utterly forgot ; 
Nought vile or common is 
In Nature’s scheme of bliss, 
There is no life so isolate that beauty knows it not. 


The music of the spheres 
Sounds upon city ears, 
And radiant visions greet 
The watcher in the street. 
Only look long and deep and far—and Heaven itself appears ! 

















SHETLAND PONIES. 


THE Shetland pony has been invested with a halo of romance 
somewhat out of keeping with the prosaic surroundings of its 
native home. And this, apparently, from a very early date, for 
we chanced to read not long ago that, traditionally, ‘the Shetland 
pony was carried from the Caucasian range, by ancient worship- 
pers of Odin, to Scandinavia, thence to Shetland ’—in which 
tradition we discern a trace of humour, if nothing more, as, con- 
sidering the size of some of these animals, they are much more 
fitted to be ‘ carried ’ than to transport anyone, whether from the 
Caucasus ‘or elsewhere. But this is not all. Not only is the 
origin of the breed thus presumably lost in the mists of antiquity ; 
a number of popular misconceptions also prevail in regard to the 
present-day nature and habits of the animals, all of which it 
seems desirable to correct. They are now not only drafted 
annually in large numbers to the south, but are extensively 
shipped abroad. <A few words then in regard to the breed, as it 
exists to-day, may not be out of place. 

To begin with, we must contend—in opposition to the popu- 
larly received belief—that there is no such thing as the genuine 
Shetland pony, in the sense of a single pure and original breed. 
There happen to be several distinct kinds in the islands, and these, 
besides being subject to natural variation, have been further in- 
creased in number by crossing. Crosses apart, however, an Unst 
pony is very different from a South Mainland one, while both of 
these again differ from a Fetlar specimen. There are also Fair 
Isle and Bressay varieties. It would be invidious to seek to indi- 
cate in this paper which of these is to be considered the best. 
Each kind, no doubt, has its special excellences, but a sufficient 
latitude is perhaps allowed when we state that a pure-bred pony 
may be anything between, say, 36 and 48 inches high at the 
shoulder. A small-sized pony again is not, necessarily, any better 
or more valuable than a large one; though for certain purposes, 
such as working in coal-mines, the smaller animal only is em- 
ployed. As a general rule extremes of size, either way, fetch 
correspondingly extreme prices. 

Broadly speaking, the ponies to be seen throughout, say, the 
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mainland of Shetland—and they are to be met with everywhere, 
in spite of reported scarcity—may be divided into two classes, 
those kept by large breeders, generally in fenced parks, and the 
proletariat class employed by the peasantry in labour. Strings of 
the latter may be seen any day upon the roads, dragging peat-fuel 
from the hills in lilliputian carts. They are wonderfully tough 
and strong for their size, live upon hard fare, and require, or at 
least receive, little attention. Numbers of them live out of doors 
all the year round, except in the severest weather. The time- 
honoured fiction that they are habitually left out in the snow, and 
preserve themselves from being drifted over by walking constantly 
in a circle, contradicts itself. Asa matter of fact, snow often lies 
for seven or eight weeks in Shetland, covering the ground to a 
great depth. Under these circumstances the animals, if exposed, 
would certainly succumb, and they are far too valuable to their 
owners for this to be permitted. But they certainly do rough it 
out of doors in very inclement weather, seeking the doubtful 
shelter of dykes and outhouses ; while in hard seasons the stud of 
the breeder is carefully housed in sheds made for the purpose. 
Unquestionably these ponies can stand a great amount of expo- 
sure, being fitted for this by a double or treble thickness of coat. 
But it is very much to be questioned—the popular belief to the 
contrary notwithstanding—if any of them are the better for being 
subjected to an extreme test of this kind. Ponies sent south at 
an early age rarely, if ever, pass through such an ordeal, and it is 
not found, we believe, that thei7 natural hardiness deserts them, 
or even diminishes, when they receive fair treatment and proper 
shelter during inclement seasons. If stabled, however, as in many 
cases they must necessarily be, by the southern buyer, they should 
have abundance of fresh air; a simple shed, by way of cover, is 
almost all that is necessary for them. And it is imperative that 
at all times they should have ready access to drinking water. No 
animal can exist so short a time without it unharmed. It is self- 
evident that if a pony be entirely dependent on outdoor feed his 
condition must necessarily vary with the season. Apoplectically 
full in summer, he must be sorely reduced in winter. This must, 
sooner or later, injuriously affect the health and stamina of the 
animal. Iceland ponies again, on account of the rigorous climate, 
are regularly stabled in winter, and should consequently.be more 
robust than they actually are, as being subjected to fewer vicis- 
situdes of diet and climate. Why this is not the case must be 
traced partly to the original inferiority of the breed, and partly 
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to the manner in which they are shipped to this country—packed 
by hundreds in the holds of steamers, with insufficient air and 
water during the voyage, an ordeal quite sufficient to ruin them 
for life. The writer, who has had considerable experience in the 
keeping of Shetland ponies, has carefully experimented as .o the 
best hygienic arrangements for their indoor accommodation. He 
finds that a rough stone building, loosely cemented, so as to allow 
a free current of air to pass through the walls, with ordinary stable 
fittings on a small scale, and covered with a galvanised iron roof, 
forms their best shelter. During the day, in almost all weathers, 
they should have their heads loose, in rough pasture, and in 
summer they can safely be left out at night, with the exception 
of young foals. Strange to say, the latter are remarkably delicate. 
For indoor food common wheaten-bran made into a mash, with the 
addition of a little Indian meal, suits them much better than 
oats ; while hay or straw, with turnips or potatoes, and perhaps a 
little linseed cake, complete their stable dietary. Generally 
speaking, they are somewhat gross feeders, and, though capable of 
standing unharmed a surfeit which would ruin an ordinary horse, 
they should have a carefully measured allowance, varyivg accord- 
ing to their size and to the work they have to do. 

Now as to the much-vexed question of height. A variation of, 
say, three hands between the average large and small sized ponies 
means a good deal in the case of such a tiny animal. Yet it ob- 
tains, as we have said, among undoubtedly pure-bred specimens, 
and entirely independent of any foreign cross. Accidental varia- 
tions of size occur, of course, in breeding, and may be perpetuated, 
though this is not always to be relied upon. The true explanation, 
according to one of the most experienced of Shetland judges, is 
that size is mainly, though perhaps not entirely, a question of 
feed. On the richer pastures the tendency is towards increase of 
size, and vice verst. Scanty feeding on hard pasture tends to 
diminish the height, and also to develop that superabundance of 
hair which is popularly (though erroneously) regarded as one of 
the distinguishing marks of the genuine strain. We ourselves 
have seen in Shetland a naturally undersized foal, likely, from its 
appearance, to make a good ‘mine-pony,’ and therefore to fetch 
some 15/1. when of the requisite age, being purposely kept on 
scanty pasture by its owner, in order that it might not exceed the 
regulation dimensions for this class of animals. In point of fact 
the youngster, originally small perhaps, was purposely dwarfed by 
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spare diet, somewhat after the fashion of light-weight jockeys. 
And it is a well-known fact that a certain renowned breed of 
ponies on the mainland of Shetland, noted for extra hardiness and 
symmetry, are, one and all of them, considerably over the average 
height, owing presumably to the rich pasture on which they have 
been continuously kept for many years. 

The craze for undersized ponies, in our opinion, has had its 
day. Except as curiosities, or for the purposes of the ménage, 
these pigmy animals are practically useless. Perhaps the fashion 
of purchasing them at extraordinarily high prices would not 
have lasted so long had it been fully understood that their pro- 
duction was mainly a question of scanty feeding, either in the 
case of the animals themselves or of their more or less immediate 
progenitors. And the same may be said of superabundant hair. 
The experiment can easily be made by anyone curious in these 
matters. Subject a pony to extreme hardship, leaving it out of 
doors in all weathers, and it will develop hair—and we may add 
hoofs—accordingly. A veritable Shetlander, picked at random 
from the various breeds, is just as likely to be smooth-haired 
and clean-limbed as shaggy. It all depends upon the treatment, 
or at least mainly so. The conventional Shetland pony—the 
animal represented in picture-books—namely, about 40 to 
44 inches high, very tight-jointed, and with an impossible 
growth of hair all over him, is just about as bad a type of this 
famous race as can well be imagined. From his build he is 
generally short-winded and thoroughly impracticable in his paces. 
A South Mainland specimen, on the other hand, long and rakish 
in build—hard-grown, as the saying is—and clean-limbed, will 
far surpass his companion in staying power. One of this hardy 
breed—in our opinion the ideal Shetland pony—has been known 
to travel from Sumburgh to Lerwick and back the same day, 
with a tolerably heavy riding weight, say fifty-six miles alto- 
gether of extremely hilly road. But, minor differences apart, 
there are certain characteristics—unfailing tests in their way 
with the experienced judge—which go to the ‘make up’ of a 
Shetland, as distinguished from an Iceland or Faroe, pony— 
e.g. a certain unmistakable breadth of build, set of pasterns, and, 
more particularly, an apathetic air which no other breed possesses. 
Your ‘Sheltie’ is not a quick animal, is inclined to be’sleepy 
rather than otherwise in his paces, and is, as a rule, disposed to 
do no more than he can help in the way of exertion, though, if 
put to it, he evinces great power of endurance, and will go 
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through an immense amount of work for his size. The Iceland 
variety is altogether inferior, shorter-lived, narrower in build, and 
generally fallacious, but, with all this, he is quicker, livelier, and 
lacks that air of pensive melancholy which haunts every Shetland 
pony. Our advice is to avoid the inferior animal, however highly 
recommended. Their price is, roughly speaking, about half that 
of the Shetlander, but the money is ill-saved. The average life 
of an Icelander is about twelve or thirteen years, while the other 
will live to twenty-five or even more. 

During the earlier months of spring, before the snow has 
fairly disappeared from the Shetland uplands, the American buyer 
travels over the length and breadth of the isles, picking up every 
likely animal he can find for the foreign market. In order to 
secure a good selection it is necessary to forestall him. Hence 
mid-winter is the best time to buy. Just at present there is a 
comparative scarcity of fine animals in the islands. Within the 
last three years, and even before that, a disease affecting the 
ponies, incurable save in the earlier stages, and called sarcoptic 
mange, ravaged many districts. Infected animals were freely 
slaughtered, and the epidemic may be said to have spent itself. 
Still the ponies are fewer than they once were, and the price all 
round is considerably higher. At present it may be said to range 
from 101. to 30/. and upwards for three-year-olds. It is impos- 
sible, however, within the limits of this paper to instruct intend- 
ing buyers. The prices are very variable, as the animals often 
pass through several hands before reaching the ultimate pur- 
chaser. The latter will probably be victimised if buying from 
so-called agents in the south, as the latter will endeavour to 
extort 18/7. or 20/. for an animal which has cost him little more 
than half that sum in Shetland. The only safe plan is to purchase 
through a respectable dealer on the spot. 

The variety of colouring in these tiny animals is extraordinary. 
Almost every possible—and some all but impossible—shade of 
horse colour may be seen during a day’s ride through the main- 
land, from the lightest fawn, almost white, by grey and slaty 
shades of gradation to brown and black. There are no dapple- 
greys that we wot of. There is a tradition, of the usual value, 
that brown is the ‘true and original’ hue. Cream ponies, if 
otherwise good, fetch a higher price than others, as being a ‘fancy 
colour,’ and the same may be said of ‘ piebalds.’ The theory that 
light-coloured animals are not so robust or hardy as dark ones is 
not borne out by observation. A stripe, or ribbon-like mark, 
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down the spine is a sign of Norwegian blood, the infusion dating 
many years back. If the Caucasian legend is to be relied upon, 
however, the Norway pony is at least first cousin to the Shetland one. 

A mob of ponies feeding together in the open air will use their 
heels to each other most liberally. This is a painful but un- 
deniable fact, known to every breeder. When running wild on 
their native hills they are extremely pugnacious, and will fight 
most determinedly, not only with each other but with larger horses, 
frequently to the discomfiture of the latter. So far true, but our 
romancer—the Shetland Munchausen—goes on to affirm that if 

Fib and Tib and Pink and Pin, 

Tick and Quick and Jill and Jin 
are but congregated loosely together in a shed, or other building, 
they will no longer quarrel. Amity will reign where hopeless dis- 
cord formerly prevailed. We can only say, Try the experiment ! 
We have. The whole thing is a baseless fiction. They are patient 
and enduring, these ponies of Linga;' in many cases they may 
be trained to a docility and sagacity almost human, but there is a 
point with most of them—such, at least, is our experience of 
them, indoors as well as out—when their patience gives way to 
positive ferocity, and when once their blood is up they are not so 
easily pacified. An experience we once had with a recalcitrant 
riding pony in a rural smithy—it was his first shoeing—will never 
fade from our recollection, nor, we imagine, from that of the village 
Vulcan. 

Never groom a Shetland pony as you would an ordinary horse. 
They should be well brushed, and their manes and tails combed ; 
but the indiscriminate use of the currycomb is positively hurtful 
to them. More especially is this the case if the animal is to be 
left much out of doors. Observe one of them in the open air on 
a wet day, and you will notice that the rain runs off his coat as 
off a duck’s back. But if the ‘set’ be removed the coat will no 
longer be waterproof. It is scarcely necessary to add that, by 
immemorial custom, the mane and tail should be lightly trimmed 
and no more. Nothing can be more incongruous than the sight 
of one of them closely cropped. The tail should just be off the 
ground. So careful are Shetland dealers in this respect that we 
have often received animals despatched by them with the tail 
thoughtfully tied in a double knot, in case of accidents on. ship- 
board. 


1 Linga, or Heath Isle, the ancient name for Shetland, now on the luzus a 
non lucendo principle, heath or heather being practically extinct. 
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The Shetland pony is shy of a strange owner, and at first 
requires to be jealously watched in a new home, as being apt to 
bolt on the first opportunity. Unfailing tradition steps in here 
and gravely informs us that a straying pony, however far removed 
from the land of its birth, will invariably shape its course ior the 
north—in the direction, that is, of its native home. Needless to 
say that, by preference, it does nothing of the kind. As far as 
our experience enables us to judge, a straying pony, wherever it 
may be, traverses the line of least resistance. 

We have said that they are exported in large numbers 
annually. The wonder, in our opinion, is that they are not still 
more extensively purchased. They are singularly affectionate 
and repay any amount of attention. Their uses are manifold, as 
they are capital saddle animals—one of 47 inches being quite 
up to an ordinary riding weight—are as a rule surefooted and 
reliable, go well either singly or paired in harness, make the best 
of hill ponies, give little trouble, and are the most captivating of 
all possible pets. Take them all in all, they are by far the best 
of the pony race. Perhaps their only drawback is their almost 
infinite teachableness, which tends to make them acquire bad as 
well as good habits; but this is a question of training. In nine 
cases out of ten their breaking-in is entrusted to inexperienced 
boys, with the usual result of developing a tendency to shy or to 
throw their rider, at which latter manceuvre they may become 
perfect adepts. These tricks are never unlearned. ut, with an 
ordinary amount of skilled attention from the first, they may be 
perfectly disciplined. 

Mr. J. Sands is the poet of this special subject—perhaps the 
only singer the Shetland pony ever had. In touching verse he 
pictures the mother pony with her downy foal feeding together on 
the windswept grassy hills of Shetland, the latter soon to be 
parted from her to go to work in the grimy coalmine. A fine 
touch of nature this, but not without its share of, apparently 
inevitable, fallacy. For mine-ponies, though certainly condemned 
to lifelong imprisonment, are well looked after and carefully 
tended. Assuredly their lot underground is preferable to ill- 
treatment above ground, and though a pony may suffer from 
something like ‘home sickness’ for a few days in a new dwelling, 
the attack seldom lasts long. Our pony, though somewhat of a 
pessimist, is a philosopher, and adapts itself with wonderful facility 
to a change of home and ownership. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN LAKELAND. 


THERE are two valleys in Lakeland, side by side, far removed from 
those which are familiar to its tourists, both of them beautiful, 
but with a beauty that owes little to verdure and less to foliage, 
each traversed by a rocky stream-—in the one case by the Werdle, 
in the other by the Start—from which they take their names, In 
the Werdle valley there is a farm or two, a roadside inn, and a 
vicarage with a church in proportion to the value of the benefice, 
which it would be mockery indeed to call ‘a living ;’ in the Start 
valley there are, where it is widest, but a few cottages, and where 
it narrows and the huge fells begin to hem it in, there is no sign 
of human habitation; there are no cattle, nor sheep. The hill fox 
and the foul-mart are to be found there, indeed, but only by those 
who know where to look for them ; the very birds that haunt those 
solitary walls of rock are few; the rock raven and the buzzard 
hover over them. Past Werdle, and over the hill that separates it 
from its neighbour-valley, and up the Start vale at its head, is the 
mountain road to Halswater. Many fair scenes and many fine 
ones are to be beheld by the pedestrian upon his way; but what 
will strike him most, not from its beauty, though it is very beautiful, 
but from the unexpectedness of finding it amongst such wild and 
grim surroundings, is the view of a country-house. Until eight 
hundred feet or so of the pass has been ascended, Nature in her 
wildest garb alone presents herself to him ; but presently, through 
a cleft in a much loftier mountain range, his eye falls on a glint of 
blue, which is the foot of Halswater ; and on its sterile verge, as if 
dropped there from the clouds, a mansion with lawns and gardens 
belted with noble trees, like an oasis in the desert. To find such 
an abode of luxury and ease cradled in crag and fell is startling, 
but there is nothing in its appearance that jars upon Nature’s 
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grandeur; time has so mellowed what art so well began that it 
seems no more out of place than any other of those ancestral 
English homes which seem part and parcel of the landscape 
they adorn. The wonder of the beholder is how it got there. 
To have dragged the materials for building it over the way he 
has come would have defied even Egyptian labour. Five hundred 
feet higher, and the secret is disclosed to him; yonder lies the 
ocean; and even where he stands the discordant shriek of the hawk 
will, in wild weather, not seldom mingle with the whine of the 
sea-gull. It was said in old times that only two dalesmen knew 
the road to Halswater Hall, but the sailor always knew it. It 
was he who brought the oak for its panelling, the marble for its 
mantels, and the pictures for its gallery. 

With the sea half-a-dozen miles or so away for its background, 
the mansion looks even a more enviable dwelling-place than at 
the first glance. But, like more humble homes, it has not been 
able to close its doors against misfortunes ; not only have Disease 
and Death visited it in their never-omitted rounds, but even War 
has found its way there. In Cromwell’s time, indeed, its position 
was so remote that it is written its inmates and their neigh- 
bours knew not of the existence of the Great Protector till he 
and his work had passed away, but in the later Stuart days 
Faction, jealous of its peaceful solitude, and disguised in the garb 
of Loyalty, made it a nest of treason. Then the sea brought 
ships by night, and the ships brought men, and the standard 
of Rebellion was raised where yonder clump of pines casts its 
shadows on the lake, and the mountain echoes learnt for the 
first time the sound of the trumpet. Then Authority came and 
with relentless foot crushed Rebellion out, and set her torch to 
the fair dwelling—where the mark of it can still be seen—and 
wrote her name in blood in all the peaceful valleys so deeply that 
it took generations to efface it. But one thing it left alive, veiled 
Discontent: and though there was no more war there was- treason 
still, and the sea brought plotters from the north who lay perdu 
in the stately place, and priests who dwelt, like conies, in holes 
and corners of it, and once a fugitive, it is said, with a dark face but 
jovial mien, before whom Sir Eustace himself stood unbonneted, 
and who drank out of the only cup of silver the soldiers of the 
Hanoverian had left in the plate room. 

Then the ancient family in time died out, and though it could 
not be quite said that its memory had faded ‘from all the circle 
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of the hills,’ its legends were giving place to gossip about the 
new-comers. A dozen years ago or so, one Mr. Joseph Tremenhere, 
from London, an unknown, supposed to be connected with com- 
mercial pursuits, had bought the place and renewed its glories, 
but in the modern fashion. The domestics were almost as many 
as of yore, and far more gorgeously attired; new pleasure-boats 
and a steam yacht were added to the house flotilla; the billiard- 
room was fitted up with gas-reflectors (a circumstance that set 
the very dale aflame); and it was even believed by some that ice 
was to be found on the dinner-table in the hottest summer day. 
Stories in this style of Eastern exaggeration were told of the hall 
and its owner by the landlord of the ‘ Fisher’s Welcome’ at the 
head of the lake, to amuse his guests when the wet weather, as it 
was wont to do in those parts, set in. Mr. Tremenhere had been 
a ‘good sort,’ it seemed, and thought no more of giving a guinea 
to a guide or a boatman than if it were a shilling; but he did 
not go to kirk, nor had he the excuse of belonging to the ancient 
faith as his predecessors at the Hall had done; for their chapel 
was now only used as a music gallery. It was hazarded by some 
gentleman sportsman at the ‘Welcome’ that Mr. Tremenhere 
might be a Jew—a pleasantry received with rapture, and one 
which in the neighbourhood (where jokes were scarce) was often 
quoted to the general enjoyment. 

As to the members of his family, Miss Tremenhere was thought 
to be rather calm and stately, which in the mistress of so great a 
household seemed pardonable enough; Miss Philippa to be good- 
natured and very civil; but Miss Grace, all were agreed, was the 
flower of the flock. She had a good word for everyone, and an open 
hand (with something in it) wherever it was needed. There was 
much less mystery about the new proprietor of the Hall than there 
had been about the old ones, but Mr. Edward Roscoe puzzled 
folks. He always accompanied his patron on his summer holiday, 
but without sharing his diversions: for fishing he had apparently 
as little taste as skill; there were a few grouse on the hills about 
the house, but they suffered no diminution in their numbers at 
his hands; he did not seem to be moved by that passion for the 
picturesque which brought some harmless lunatics to Halswater ; 
no one, in short, could understand why Mr. Roscoe was a standing 
dish at his host’s table. At first they took him for the bridegroom 
elect of one of the two elder Miss Tremenheres, but in course 
of years that illusion vanished. They then concluded he was 
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Mr. Tremenhere’s secretary, as indeed he was, and something 
more. If they could have guessed the real nature of his duties, 
it would have astonished them exceedingly; for the owner of 
Halswater Hall had nothing in common with Josh of Lebanon 
Lodge, Kensington. He caught fish on his hook instead of men 
—the speckled trout and the scarlet char, in place of the nobility 
and the military—and placed them in stew-ponds to be devoured 
at leisure. He put the screw on none of his tenants, and there- 
fore had no necessity of employing Mr. Roscoe’s skill with that 
instrument; and yet that gentleman was somehow as unpopular 
as an Irish landlord’s agent under the Plan of the Campaign. 
When the news came to his Northern home of Mr. Tremenhere’s 
decease, the honest dalesmen were moved to sorrow, but found 
some mitigation of it in the reflection that now that they had 
lost the substance they would also lose the shadow that had 
dogged it ; but in this they were fated to be mistaken. 

When the three bereaved sisters arrived at the Hall, Mr. Roscoe 
arrived with them; only, instead of living under the same roof as 
of old, he was accommodated in a cottage in the grounds, which 
had been used by the old family, in the days of their hospitality, 
for overflow guests. 

Matters were not so pleasant in the household as they had been 
at Elm Place. The presence of visitors had there hada restraining 
influence upon the two elder sisters, who, now that they were 
alone together, often said sharp things (in the sense of antagonism 
rather than cleverness, as Ajax was called acerrimus Ajax) to each 
other, and still sharper, in confidence, to Mr. Roscoe, of each 
other. That gentleman’s position, though as general manager 
of so vast an establishment, and one in whom the most implicit 
trust was placed, it seemed to be enviable, had some crumpled 
rose-leaves about it, and even occasionally thorns. Each sister 
wanted the attention he paid to the other; but Agnes—which 
was curious, since she had usually more self-command—by far the 
most openly. She ‘could not understand why he gave himself the 
trouble to make such a fool of Philippa,’ which was her way of 
stating that he spoilt her; to which he would reply with his most 
winning smile, ‘It is for your sake,’ which always pacified her. 

It must not be imagined, however, notwithstanding this tender- 
ness of speech, that anything he said to her could be construed 
intoa declaration of love ; nor did Agnes complain of this reticence 
—not so much, perhaps, because she was old enough to know 
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better, as of a certain understanding which existed between them. 
With Philippa he was tender too, but in a less confidential way ; 
and yet her too he contrived to keep in good temper. Mr. Edward 
Roscoe, indeed, deserved the name of a good manager even more 
than those who grudgingly enough bestowed it on him imagined ; 
but no one knew what his success cést him. Moreover, with 
every day his position became more precarious, as is apt to be the 
case with those who have given ‘promises to pay’ without the 
possession of assets. It is true that there was no date on the bill, 
but it had to be renewed nevertheless, and the operation, though 
it had some likeness to a lover’s quarrel, was by no means the 
renewal of love. He was pressed, too, from without (though that 
need not be referred to at present) as well as from within, and 
was already in such straits as might have made some men despe- 
rate. But though Edward Roscoe had nothing of what we call 
faith, he believed in Edward Roscoe, and, like all men of his type, 
was confident that time and chance would somehow work together 
in favour of so deserving an object. 

Much more apart from him than her sisters, but hardly more 
ignorant of the plans he was devising, and in which she too had her 
place, stood Grace Tremenhere. Indeed she stood apart from 
her sisters also, though they still united in treating her, after 
their fashion, with tenderness. Of her at least they had no 
jealousy, and though to some degree she stood in their way, they 
did not visit that involuntary crime with their displeasure. In 
some respects, though their hopes rested on her having reached a 
marriageable age, they still considered her as a child, her presence 
softened their characters—long warped from what they might 
have been, and stunted by rivalry and discontent—and evoked 
what little remained to them of fun and freshness. Unfortunately 
for her peace of mind, their humour—as always happens with 
women of coarse natures—took the form of raillery about her 
supposed admirers. When the post came (at an hour when it 
leaves places less out of the world), they would pretend to look at 
the superscription of her letters, and were perpetually asking her 
when Lord Cheribert was to make his appearance. ‘ We told you, 
you know, that if he came we should know for certain what he 
came for, and his last words, as you remember, were that he 
intended to come.’ 

It was a very unwelcome as well as threadbare jest, but it 
was difficult for her to put a stop to it, and it was at least some 
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comfort that their assurance of his lordship’s intention prevented 
them from harping upon a still more tender string. If they had 
ever entertained a suspicion about Walter Sinclair, it was clear 
they had dismissed it. But as regarded the girl herself, it was 
certain that she thought of that young gentleman a good deal 
more than when he had been their visitor. He was not, of course, 
her lover; unlike Lord Cheribert, he had never breathed a word 
of love to her; but what he had said—his few vague phrases 
of repressed admiration—were recalled to her mind much 
oftener than the other’s passionate and determined words. The 
remembrance of the latter filled her with alarm, and even with 
repugnance. She feared his perseverance and importunity, which 
in that lonely spot, surrounded by those who, far from having 
sympathy with her resistance, would be ranged upon their side, 
would, she felt, be well-nigh intolerable. If she had but had Mr. 
Allerton to appeal to—for she had no idea that his influence had 
been thrown into the other scale—it would have been some com- 
fort ; but she was absolutely without adviser, save the secret 
whispers of her high-beating heart. 

If Walter—that is Mr. Walter Sinclair—should keep his 
promise of coming up to Halswater—but his doing so was doubt- 
ful; fool that she was to have discouraged him!—then indeed— 
but even that was set with difficulties and embarrassments. Per- 
haps they might quarrel, and she be the unwilling cause ; these 
two young men, one of whom she liked so much—at a distance 
—and the other whom she—she did not say she loved even to 
herself, but a blush, though none was there to see it, spoke 
for her. 

One night, as the ladies were thinking of retiring, a sound of 
wheels upon the broad gravel sweep made itself heard in the 
drawing-room ; for by coming a score of miles and more from the 
nearest station the house was now approachable by wheels, which 
in the old time it had not been; then there was a peal at the 
front-door bell. 

‘He has come at last !’ cried the elder sisters in a breath, and 
both of them looked significantly at Grace. 

‘The idea of his coming here instead of to the inn!’ exclaimed 
Agnes ; ‘ this is making himself at home indeed. You must put 
him up in the cottage, Mr. Roscoe.’ 

‘You need not disturb yourself, Miss Agnes, nor need Miss 
Grace put on that heightened colour,’ observed the gentleman 
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appealed to. ‘I hear a voice which is certainly not that of Lord 
Cheribert.’ 
¢ But who on earth can it be?’ asked Agnes. 

‘Why, of course it’s Mr. Roscoe’s brother,’ observed Philippa. 

‘How do you know that?’ inquired Agnes, with sudden vehe- 
mence. 

‘I don’t know it, I only guess it,’ answered Philippa with an 
uneasy look, ‘ because, as you know, he has been expected for so 
long.’ 

Then the door opened and the butler announced Mr. Richard 
Roscoe. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MR. RICHARD. 


THE man who was thus ushered for the first time into the pre- 
sence of the Tremenhere family would have been remarkable 
anywhere, but in that splendid drawing-room, surrounded by all 
the accessories of wealth and luxury, his appearance was espe- 
cially striking from its incongruity. He was dressed in what is 
known in the neighbourhood of Ratcliff Highway as ‘slops,’ a 
suit of ready-made clothes that hung on his gaunt, spare limbs like 
the attire of a scarecrow. It was, or had been, a sailor’s suit, but 
he had not the least resemblance to a sailor. He had long brown 
hair, and a beard so deeply tinged with grey that it did not 
seem to match it. Though at least six feet in height, he had not 
a superfluous ounce of flesh about him; he was emaciated and 
hollow-eyed, like one who had endured great hardships; to his 
brother, who hada robust frame, and was attired in faultless even- 
ing dress, he presented the strongest contrast. They had abso- 
lutely nothing in common. There was something in the new- 
comer, however, which spoke of vanished strength, or at least of 
great powers of endurance: what could be seen of his muscles 
stood out like whipcord. His eyes were very expressive, wild as 
those of a hawk; perhaps at one time they might have been as 
fierce, but they had now a hunted look in them. A judge of 
physiognomy would have pronounced this man to have passed 
through some terrible experience. 

The meeting between the brothers was friendly, but not cor- 
dial. The new-comer seemed to have some doubt of his welcome ; 
while the other, despite his habitual self-command, was evidently 
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embarrassed. His manner was nervous, and he spoke with a 
rapidity that was quite unusual to him. 

‘So, Richard, you are come at last,’ he said as they shook 
hands. ‘I am glad to see you, and I think I may say as much for 
my kind friends here.’ And with that he introduced him to the 
sisters. 

The visitor was evidently quite unaccustomed to society. As 
he took each lady by the hand he stared at her with unconcealed 
curiosity, and detained it in his grasp much longer than is common 
on a first acquaintance ; upon Grace he stared with an undisguised 
but by no means rude admiration ; it was like the natural admi- 
ration exhibited by the savage. 

‘You must excuse,’ he said with an awkward smile, and in a 
hoarse voice, that spoke even more of ill-health than his wasted 
frame and the glitter of his eyes, ‘what you find amiss in my 
manners; I have not seen a lady for these ten years!’ 

‘My brother Richard has been a backwoodsman,’ explained 
Mr. Roscoe curtly. 

‘Well, scarcely that, Edward,’ he replied drily; ‘you are 
doubtless thinking of the wild man of the woods; I have been a 
hunter on the prairie.’ 

Agnes exclaimed, ‘How interesting!’ Philippa laughingly 
observed, ‘ Like Leather-stocking.’ Graceregarded him in thought- 
ful silence ; she remembered that Walter Sinclair had described 
his father as having followed that calling, and expressed his own 
admiration for it. 

‘There is not much to hunt here, Mr. Richard, I fear,’ con- 
tinued Agnes, ‘except the hill fox; but you are doubtless a 
fisherman, and we can promise you some sport in that way; and I 
dare say Grace, who is our mountaineer, will act as your guide 
over the hills. Anything we can do for Mr. Roscoe’s brother will 
give us pleasure.’ 

The new-comer looked up with gratified surprise. 

‘I wish your sister a better office, Miss Tremenhere, but I 
thank you kindly.’ 

There was nothing of cringing or humility in his tone; but it 
was unmistakably one of astonishment at the nature of his wel- 
come, as also of the surroundings. He seemed amazed at finding 
his own reflection in the mirrors (of which there were many in 
the drawing-room, for poor ‘ Josh’s’ taste in ornamentation had 
been French and florid), and now and then cast furtive glances at 
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the gilded ceiling as though wondering how the gold had been 
made to stop on it. 

‘ How long have you been in England, Mr. Richard ?’ inquired 
Agnes presently. 

‘In London only forty-eight hours; I came straight up from 
Liverpool, and only remained in town just to buy these things,’ 
and he looked down at his shop suit with a painful sense of their 
inadequacy to the occasion. 

‘It was very good of you,’ continued Agnes graciously, ‘ to 
leave all the attractions of town to come down to us at once.’ 

The new-comer looked embarrassed, and turned an inquiring 
glance towards his elder brother. 

‘I ventured to tell him that he would be welcome here,’ 
explained Mr. Roscoe; ‘and he was naturally, I hope, desirous to 
see me after the lapse of so many years.’ 

‘It could hardly be otherwise,’ observed Philippa. 

‘We are most pleased, I’m sure,’ chimed in Agnes. And Grace 
too smiled acquiescence. 

All which was a proof indeed of Mr. Roscoe’s influence with the 
family, for it is one thing to welcome one’s friend, and quite 
another to welcome one’s friend’s friend. 

With all the good-will in the world, however, to put their 
guest at his ease, the sisters found it a little difficult. There 
were, of course, excuses for him; he had not been used, as he 
himself had owned, to society; he knew nothing of his enter- 
tainers; after so long a separation even his brother could have 
hardly seemed familiar to him; but all these pleas having been 
allowed, it was still felt by the two elder ladies that Mr. Richard 
Roscoe was a little awkward: perhaps he suffered by comparison 
with that complete self-possession and ease of manner which they 
could never sufficiently admire in his elder brother ; Grace thought 
him only shy. She pitied him, because she understood that 
he was poor, and had suffered privations. Her interest was always 
attracted by such persons, just as natures of another kind are 
attracted by those who are rich and prosperous. Yet even she 
too experienced a certain sense of relief when Mr. Roscoe took 
his brother away to the supper that had been prepared for him in 
the lodgings where he was to be bestowed. 

The night was moonless and very dark. It would have been 
no easy matter even for one well acquainted with the grounds 
about the house to find his way to the cottage without damage 
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to the flower-beds, if not to himself; but what seemed much 
more beautiful and striking to the stranger than any wonders 
of mere and fell that had met his eye that day, the whole 
garden was lit by gas-lamps. This too was owed to the taste of 
the departed Josh. The gas, of course, was made at home, or 
rather in a little wood apart from the house, which hid what was 
unsightly in the means of its manufacture ; but the lamp-posts, 
very nicely gilded, had been imported from London. It was no 
wonder that Mr. Richard Roscoe opened his mouth as well as his 
eyes in astonishment at these artificial splendours. 

‘Well, I am darned! this beats all!’ he murmured, with hushed 
amaze. 

At which involuntary tribute of admiration Mr. Edward burst 
out laughing. It was not a pleasant laugh, which was not his 
fault, for he had scarcely any experience in laughing, but it was 
a genuine one. The astonishment of his relative at finding him 
in such very luxuriant clover tickled him, because it was a com- 
pliment to the intelligence which had placed him there ; it was 
only himself who knew that his position was not quite so enviable 
as it appeared to be, and it gratified him to see it thus so fully 
recognised by one incapable of pretence or any stroke of diplomacy. 
It even pleased him to see the wonder with which this simple 
hunter of the prairies regarded the glass and silver upon the 
table laid for his entertainment, and the obsequiousness of the 
servant in attendance. 

‘If I had known of your arrival I would have got you some- 
thing better for supper,’ observed Mr. Edward slily. 

‘Better! Why, I have not sat down to such a meal these 
five years.’ 

The answer was a little beyond the other’s expectation. ‘You 
need not wait, Thomas,’ he observed curtly ; ‘I will look after Mr. 
Richard myself.’ 

It struck him a moment too late that it had been rather 
indiscreet in him to let the footman know that any brother of his 
had not been used to luxury from his cradle. He did not shut 
his eyes to the probability of the members of the Tremenhere 
household regarding him from quite another point of view than 
that of their mistress or mistresses ; and though he was not one 
to care much for the opinion of the servants’ hall, he felt it was 
foolish to have given them a handle for gossip. Slight as had 
been the incident, it sufficed to put a stop to the late feelings of 
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self-plorification in which he had permitted himself to indulge, 
and to replace him in his usual attitude of cold serenity. 

‘You have not brought much luggage with you, Dick, I 
noticed,’ he observed, lighting a cigar, while the other attacked 
the viands. 

‘And yet it looks more than it is,’ replied the other frankly. 
‘I did not dare bring down the things I came over in; so the 
portmanteau is half empty.’ 

‘The portmanteau! If you had only given me time, I would 
have seen that you had five portmanteaus.’ 

‘Then you would have had to send me the money to buy them. 
[ am stone broke.’ 

‘I suppose so. Look here, Dick: you must never be without 
money in your pocket.’ He now unlocked a drawer, and, taking 
out a handful of sovereigns, placed them beside his brother’s 
plate. 

The other coloured to his forehead. ‘I was only joking,’ he 
said, with an air of annoyance, and even of distress. ‘I am nota 
schoolboy, that I should take a “ tip” like that.’ 

‘Take it asa loan then. You will very likely have no need 
to spend it; but it will not do for you—or, if you prefer that way 
of putting it, for me—to he without ready money. Ten pounds, 
man—what do you suppose is ten pounds, or a hundred, or a 
thousand, for that matter, to a man in my position ?—and I don’t 
choose my brother to be penniless.’ 

‘That circumstance did not seem to distress you very much 
at one time,’ returned the other drily. 

The reply was unexpected, and for a moment Mr. Edward’s 
face looked very unlike that of a host—even a host at somebody 
else’s expense; but the frown cleared away as quickly as it 
came. 

‘That’s quite true,’ he answered, laughing; ‘but circum- 
stances alter cases. If there was ever a time when we were like 
two beggars fighting for a crust, forget it. I have now, at all 
events, not only the will but the power to make you ample 
amends.’ 

‘I do not wish to live upon your bounty, Edward,’ was the 
cold rejoinder; the speaker’s eyes were looking at the = heap 
of gold with marked disfavour. 

‘I wish I had given him a hundred,’ was the other’s reflection ; 
‘it is merely avarice that takes this mask of pride.’ 
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‘You gave me to understand that if I came over here I should 
“find employment of some kind.’ 

‘So you shall, Dick. Do not fear that you will not be worth 
your wages.’ Then added to himself, ‘I do believe he is the same 
tom-fool he ever was; and I’m another to have ever sent for him 
on the belief that he could have altered.’ 

‘But I should like to know what the employment is,’ per- 
‘sisted Richard. He had not the resolution of his brother, the 
dogged determination that can tire out all ordinary opposition, 
:-and almost reverse the adverse decrees of fate; but he was not 
without a strain of it, as the other knew. ‘ When you wrote to 
me upon the matter, you spoke of it as being something well 
worth my while—or, as you expressed it, “ any man’s while ”—but 
_you did not even hint at what it was.’ 

‘That is quite true, Dick; it was something that I could not 
set down in black and white.’ 

‘Then I won’t doit. I have been in trouble once—thanks to 
you—and that is enough,’ was the vehement rejoinder. ‘It shall 
never happen again—of that you may take your oath, Edward ; 
-or, rather, I will take my oath, which is much surer.’ 

‘I forgive you your unbrotherly sentiments,’ answered the 
-other, in tones the quiet calmness of which contrasted strangely 
with the other’s passion; ‘the more so since I admit that 
there is some cause for them; but what I cannot understand 
is how a person of your intelligence can suppose me capable of 
making any proposition such as you hint at. You may say, of 
-course, “ But you have done things of that kind,” to which I reply 
it is true that an individual of my name once did them—a 
wretched penniless adventurer—but he has nothing whatever in 
common with the person who is now addressing you. You have 
seen with your own eyes what Iam here—the confidence in which 
I am held by your hostesses, who are the mistresses of millions. 
‘Can you think me such a fool as to risk it by doing anything dis- 
-creditable ? ’ 

‘Iam speaking of what you may want me to do,’ answered 
‘the other, to whom wine and good cheer seemed to have given 
both strength and spirit. ‘ You have confessed just now that you 
-could not set it down in black and white.’ 

‘How could I? It was a very delicate business, though one 
that was entirely free from illegality of any kind. Unhappily, 
your long delay has, I fear, caused the part I intended for you to 
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be filled up by another. I can now promise you nothing so- 
splendid ; but there is much work to be done, of part of which: 
you can relieve me, in connection with the Tremenhere estate, 
which, for the present at all events, will give you profitable- 
occupation.’ 

‘ Out-of-door work, of course, I could do—overlooking and so- 
forth—and I know something of grass-farming.’ 

‘Your talents will, I am sure, be most useful,’ said the other- 
drily. 

‘ Mr. Tremenhere, I suppose, made you his executor?’ observed! 
Richard after a pause. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ answered the other, with a contemptuous: 
smile. ‘I have made myself what you see I am; and you have- 
not seen me at my best even yet,’ he added, with a sudden burst: 
of pride. 

‘What! Thane of Cawdor that shall be King of Scotland! 
You mean to marry one of them, do you?’ 

‘ There are things more unlikely to happen in the world than: 
that, Dick. To tell you the honest truth, I was at one time in 
hopes that you might have married the other.’ 

‘The other? You mean Miss Philippa, I suppose, since I can: 
hardly flatter myself I could have captivated the young one.’ 

‘Well, yes, Miss Philippa, of course. But all that’s over now.” 

‘She’s engaged, is she?’ 

‘Well, in a manner, yes; but she doesn’t like it talked about.” 

‘And you are to marry Miss Agnes ?’ 

‘TI never said so. I have no right to say so. I only said that 
there were things more unlikely to happen; and you must under-- 
stand that even that was said in the strictest confidence. Come, 
it’s getting late, and we are early risers at Halswater. How is 
your room? I hope you think it snug enough.’ 

‘Snug!’ said Richard, rolling his hollow eyes about what was 
certainly a very handsome apartment. ‘I feel like Christopher- 
Sly in the play.’ 

‘Or like Mr. Squeers in his Sunday clothes,’ replied Mr.. 
Edward, laughing, ‘astonished at finding yourself so respectable.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AN INEXPLICABLE ALARM. 


THE most prudent and scheming folk cannot make provision for 
everything, and especially for what they may say or do themselves 
in a moment of impulse. 

For many months Mr. Edward Roscoe had been in expecta- 
tion of some such meeting as that which had just taken place 
between himself and his brother. A less confident man would 
perhaps have rehearsed his own part in it beforehand ; but, 
though he was by no means one to trust to the inspiration of the 
moment, he had not dreamt of taking such a precaution. He 
had always heen Richard’s superior (and, to say truth, had treated 
him as if he was), and somewhat despised his intelligence. He 
had not made allowance for the independence of character which 
the knocking about in the world for years gives to a man who 
may have had but little of it to start with. He had expected to 
find him as clay to the hand of the potter, and he had found him 
rather stiff clay; he foresaw that he should have more trouble 
with him than he expected, and, on the whole, was sorry he had 
sent for him. He regretted now that he had given way to the 
temptation of boasting to him of his own position; his pride of 
place had caused him, he felt, to be unnecessarily confidential. It 
was foolish of him to admit, or rather to allow Richard to guess, 
that he had marriage with Agnes in his eye; for once, moved by 
impulses of which he was now rather ashamed, he had been both 
frank and truthful. He had really sent for his brother with the 
object he had mentioned, directly he had become aware of the 
contents of Mr. Tremenhere’s will; but the wife he had de- 
signed for him was not Philippa but Grace. At that time the 
latter had had no suitor, and it struck Mr. Edward that she could 
not do better than ally herself with one who would be under his 
own control, and with whom matters could be made easy. As he 
remembered Richard, he was a handsome young fellow, not 
without spirit, though always inclined to lean upon another 
rather than trust to his own resources; somewhat sentimental in 
feeling, and very impressionable to female beauty. Fortunately, 
since Lord Cheribert had stepped into the vacant place, he no 
longer wanted his brother for this purpose, for indeed he now 
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seemed quite unfitted for it. To his eyes he looked a broken 
man, worn out by fatigues and ill-health, which had also made him 
irritable and difficult to deal with. He had, it is true, suffered 
certain wrongs at his elder brother’s hands; but that was long ago ; 
and since Edward had shown a disposition to make amends, it was 
Richard’s duty (as, indeed, he had hinted to him) to forget them, 
and make himself useful to his patron. In time, and with kind 
and judicious treatment, this would doubtless come about; and 
in that case it would not be a matter to be deplored that he had 
thus made a confidant of him, as respected his own matrimonial 
designs, from the first. 

It would be of immense advantage to him to have at the Hall 
one whose interests were his own, for he was well aware that, with 
the exception of its two mistresses, there was no one at Halswater 
Hall on whose good-will he could rely. Though he had nothing to 
complain of from Grace herself, he felt that he could hardly 
count upon her personal regard as of old. Her intimate relations 
with Mr. Allerton, his declared enemy, forbade it. This was 
another reason why he was anxious to get her a husband as soon 
as possible, who would remove her from the scene of his operations. 
If she had really any tenderness for Lord Cheribert, which he did 
not doubt, he was confident that, so far as she was concerned, the 
immense pecuniary loss which her marriage would cause her 
would weigh with her not a feather; nor from what he knew of 
Lord Cheribert did he think that if even he was made con- 
scious of that fact it would seriously affect his intentions. The 
young man was reckless and headstrong, and had always been 
wont to please himself at any cost; his noble father, of course, 
would entertain the strongest objections to such a match without 
the gilding, but the young man’s career had been one long oppo- 
sition to the paternal wishes. 

Mr. Allerton’s views, if they were adverse, would be of much 
more consequence, since he enjoyed the confidence of both the 
young people; but in Mr. Allerton lay Mr. Roscoe’s chief 
hope ; it was, he believed, in the lawyer’s power to set aside the 
conditions of Mr. Tremenhere’s will, and if that were effected he 
would be satisfied, though in a different manner from that which 
he now contemplated. 

Unconscious of the large share she occupied in Mr. Roscoe’s 
thoughts, and having nothing in common with them, Grace 
Tremenhere recommenced her home life (for in spite of the com- 
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paratively short time she resided there every year, she had always 
looked on Halswater as ‘ home’) much as she had been wont to 
pass it, though under changed conditions. There was no father 
now to saunter about the garden with his ‘little fairy,’ or to 
tempt to wander further afield; his sedentary habits had hitherto 
often prevented her from taking the long walks over the fells in 
which her soul delighted, and which she undertook with perfect 
fearlessness. She knew her way, as her sisters said, ‘ blindfold,’ 
and indeed so it almost seemed to their townbred fancy ; even in 
the hill fogs, of which, however, she had had as yet no serious 
experience, she rarely lost her bearings, and had been termed in 
consequence by some chance visitor at the inn ‘ the Maiden of the 
Mist.’ It was curious how much oftener than before her wander- 
ings now took the direction of the inn—not the direct road 
which ran by the lake side, but some mountain path, or mountain 
where there was no path, from which in the far distance the 
white-walled ‘ Welcome,’ set in its emerald dale, could be seen 
gleaming like a star. 

The first snow had not yet fallen on the fells, but the mists 
were growing more frequent, and Autumn, though there were few 
leaves to show the mark of her ‘fiery finger,’ was coming on 
apace. The air was rich and heavy with the scent of it, and, 
though not unwholesome to those in health, already perilous to 
those of feeble lungs. The circumstance was not unwelcome to 
her, since it afforded her a good excuse for not becoming that 
mountain guide to their new visitor which her sisters had pro- 
mised for her. Mr. Richard Roscoe was, for the present at all 
events, distinctly an invalid; he had a churchyard cough (as his 
brother humorously termed it), found mountain climbing much 
too laborious, and the damps of evening injurious. She was sorry 
for him, for he was of a roving nature, had spent the later years 
of his life more out of doors than in, and inaction was irksome to 
him ; but just now the companionship of anyone, and especially 
of a stranger, would have been very obnoxious to her. She pre- 
ferred to think her own thoughts—vague, and often sad as they 
were—in the free air of hills, to making polite conversation. It 
was her custom, after the occupations of the morning, which 
generally included visits to the sick in the neighbouring hamlet, 
to dedicate the afternoon to nature in a long ramble with the 
faithful Rip over the fells. Ina few weeks more there would be 
no rambling of that kind; the hollows of the hills would be filled 
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up with snow, and their summits cold and icebound ; but in the 
meantime she enjoyed her mountain walks immensely. Though 
she was no poet, and the cataract could not be said to ‘ haunt her 
like a passion,’ she took great pleasure in the foaming becks, and 
the steep sheer precipices down which they plunged. Her eye 
was keen, her foot was sure, and fear was unknown to her. Not 
seldom had she found the sheep ‘ crag fast,’ and told the shepherd 
of the danger of his missing charge. Such scenes, such pleasures, 
were a hundred times more grateful to her than the amusements 
and dissipations of the town. Her rdle of ‘heiress’ was singu- 
larly unsuited to her, and but for the benefits which, thanks to 
Mr. Allerton, she was enabled vicariously to diffuse, it gave her 
no pleasure. All that she had seen and heard since her father’s 
death of the effects of wealth had engendered contempt and dis- 
like of it. It had been the cause of her sisters’ disrespect to his 
memory, and, as she vaguely perceived, of their hostility to one 
another. Perhaps she had even a presentiment that it might one 
day prove an obstacle to the dearest though unconfessed desire of 
her soul. 

Although Grace was glad to escape from the threatened com- 
panionship of Mr. Richard Roscoe in her walks, his society at 
times was far from displeasing to her; and indeed, though it 
could scarcely be called an acquisition, it had for the whole family 
at Halswater a certain sense of relief. His presence, as in the 
case of the former visitors at Elm Place, was a restraint upon 
the hostility with which the two elder sisters unhappily regarded 
each other, and which seemed to increase day by day. It 
afforded his brother opportunities of escape from their continuous 
appeals against each other. For Grace, too, at least Richard 
had also an attraction of his own. Independent of the obvious 
delicacy of his health that claimed her pity, there was a melan- 
choly about him which bespoke her sympathy. She felt sure 
that some recollection of his past gave him acute mental pain, 
though he did his best to conceal it, and she had reason to 
suspect, from a word dropped now and again, that this was 
caused by the remembrance of another’s sufferings. That he had 
suffered himself from severe privations, he admitted, though he 
was very disinclined to dwell on them. ‘I have had a very hard 
life, Miss Grace,’ he once said to her, but it did not seem to her 
to have made a hard man of him. She had an instinct that 
under a rough exterior he carried a tender heart. When she had 
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replied on that occasion, ‘And also, from what your brother tells 
me, a perilous life,’ he had answered ‘ Yes,’ then added with a 
painful smile, ‘You must not ask me to detail my adventures: 
they are nothing to boast of, and would only distress you to hear 
-of them.’ 

She had an idea that some one dear to him had undergone in 
his company some shocking experience which it was painful to 
‘recall, Even what his brother knew of what he had gone through 
an his wild and wandering life, and which Edward was rather 
inclined to depreciate, as is the custom with men of his class 
(who have often perils enough, but quite of another kind than 
those of the traveller and the explorer), was sufficient to establish 
his courage; his very modesty upon the point corroborated it ; 
and yet Richard Roscoe exhibited at times an utterly groundless 
trepidation. It did not need a medical training to understand 
that this was the consequence of some shock to the nerves. His 
sleep was disturbed by terrible dreams—a circumstance which it 
was impossible to conceal from the servants at the cottage. ‘ Poor 
Richard is frightened by shadows,’ Mr. Roscoe used rather con- 
temptuously to observe, ‘though, to do him justice, I believe, by 
nothing else.’ 

Just now he was really too much of an invalid for much exer- 
tion, and it was difficult to believe, what was nevertheless the fact, 
that when in health he had possessed thews of steel and nerves of 
iron. On one occasion, however, it happened that a horse was 
brought for Mr. Roscoe to ‘trot out,’ for his own riding. The 
groom who led it up to the door warned him that in his opinion 
dt was a nasty one, of a bad temper. 

‘Why do you say that ?’ 

‘Well, sir, he has thrown two men in the yard already.’ 

‘Then you had better try him yourself instead of me,’ sug- 
ested prudent Mr. Edward. The groom mounted, not very 
willingly, and after a second or two of ‘ masterly inaction,’ the 
creature sprang into the air with its four legs brought together 
like those of a chamois on a crag, and cast the man over his head. 

‘A buck-jumper, by Jingo!’ exclaimed the invalid, who, with 
‘the ladies, was watching this performance from the porch, and in 
three strides he was by the horse’s side, and had vaulted on his 
back in a second. 

It seemed almost like a miracle performed by a cripple; but 
:still greater was the wonder of the beholders when, as the animal 
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bucked again and again, with his head so low that he looked head-- 
less, they saw the rider maintain his seat as though he and his. 
steed were one. In the end the man tired out the horse, who for- 
the time was completely subjugated, and having descended from 
the saddle in safety, Mr. Richard fainted away. Among the out-- 
door servants at the Hall he became from that moment, what 
his brother had never been to his walet-de-chambre, a hero; and, 
indeed, the feat made no slight impression even on the ladies... 
Physically, it did him no good, since for days afterwards he felt 
the effects of it. One afternoon Grace sacrificed her walk, and. 
took the invalid in her pony-carriage for a drive to the seaside. 
For this act of kindness he was more than grateful, and as they 
drove along he became more confidential than he had hitherto. 
permitted himself to be. He spoke of his aimless and broken 
life in a manner that touched Grace keenly, but with a con-. 
viction of its hopelessness that seemed to forbid a word of 
encouragement. 

‘I was never much,’ he said in his queer fashion, ‘and could: 
never have come to much; so after all it don’t much matter.’ 

About his brother’s connection with his affairs he was reticent,. 
but he owned that he was under a great obligation to him for- 
having invited him to Halswater. Without it, he averred that 
he would have had no more chance of mixing with such society 
as he had found than of ‘ getting to heaven ’—a contingency he 
seemed to consider exceedingly remote. He never spoke of Walter 
Sinclair, and Grace did not venture to touch upon that subject ;. 
she shrank from exhibiting her interest in him to one who, from 
what Walter had said, had after all been his father’s friend rather- 
than his own. Once he let fall a congratulatory word about Lord 
Cheribert, but upon perceiving the subject to be unwelcome to. 
his companion immediately dropped it ; not, however, without a 
glance of pleased surprise, which afterwards recurred to her with 
significance. He seemed to her somehow to read her real feelings. 
as regarded the young lord, and to express his satisfaction that 
he had not found favour in her sight; a circumstance probably 
due to what it was only too likely he had heard of Lord Cheribert’s. 
mode of life. Yet, if so, it was somewhat strange that Mr. 
Richard Roscoe, of all men with a past, should be masquerading: 
as Mrs. Grundy. There were things, however, stranger than that 
about him, as she had presently cause to know. 

The proposed limit of their drive was a certain little country: 
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town, in the environs of which there was a field in which, as it 
happened, a travelling circus had pitched its tent. As they neared: 
it, certain sounds shrilled from within it, which overcame the 
concert of drums and trumpet without. 

‘Great heavens!’ exclaimed Richard Roscoe, ‘did you hear 
that ?’ 

‘I heard some one holloaing,’ replied Grace ; ‘ there is some 
equestrian performance going on: the people are cheering.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied her companion, at the same time, to her 
extreme astonishment, laying his hand upon the reins ; ‘ it is not 
that; it is something quite different. Would you oblige me by 
turning back—pray let us go home.’ 

She assented, of course. The speaker’s face was pale, and 
greatly agitated. The dew even stood out upon his forehead. 
For the moment she had feared for his reason ; but directly the 
pony’s head was turned the vehemence of her companion’s manner 
disappeared. His expression of alarm and, as it had even seemed, 
of panic, was succeeded by one of exhaustion and distress ; he lay 
back in the vehicle as one reclining in an invalid carriage. They 
drove a mile or more in total silence. 

Then he said: ‘ Miss Grace, you must think me out of my 
mind ; it is only that something which occurred yonder awoke 
a very painful association. You have forgiven me for my foolish 
conduct, I know.’ 

‘ There was nothing to forgive in it,’ she answered, mustering 
up a smile. 

‘It is kind of you to say so; but you are always kind. May 
I still further trespass upon your good-nature by asking you to 
say nothing of the—to you doubtless unaccountable—weakness of 
which I have been guilty ?’ 

She promised silence, of course, and kept her promise; but it 
would have been contrary to human nature had not her curiosity 
been aroused by the incident. She took some pains to discover 
what sort of entertainment was then going about that part of the 
country ; but all she gathered was that it was a circus, consisting 
of the usual performing steeds, a tribe of wild Indians (probably 
Trish), and ‘the champion huntress of the Rocky Mountains,’ a 
young lady scantily attired, for that inclement region, in tights. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE HILL FOG. 


For the next few days after his drive with Grace Mr. Richard 
confined himself to the cottage, on the plea of indisposition, 
and Grace would perhaps have forgotten what she was neverthe- 
less persuaded had been its cause, but for a paragraph that 
happened to meet her eye in the county newspaper. It had 
the sensational heading of ‘ Mysterious Attack upon an Indian 
Chief,’ and described how one of the members of a travelling 
circus, taking a Sunday walk on the hill in the vicinity of the 
neighbouring town, had been set upon and severely. beaten by 
some unknown person. 

Robbery could not have been the motive—indeed there was 
little beyond a blanket and feathers to steal ; and it was the Chief's 
opinion that nothing less than murder had been intended ; he had 
thought himself lucky to save his scalp. 

The paragraph escaped the attention of the other members of 
the family, and Grace forbore to refer to it, lest the mind of the 
invalid should be led to revert to a subject it was obviously better 
he should forget; and the incident made the less impression 
upon her because of certain circumstances which just now took 
place in connection with her own affairs. The Tremenhere 
ladies had not only not been brought up in the strict sect of the 
Pharisees (notwithstanding the terms of their father’s will), but 
had been left very much to their own devices; they had read, 
for example, pretty much what they pleased, nor had anyone ever 
dreamt of forbidding them the daily newspaper. At Halswater 
(where, however, they did not get it till the next day) it was 
eagerly perused by all of them, as the link which united them 
to the outside world. 

On a certain afternoon, when Grace took it up as usual in the 
library, where her sisters were sitting, she found that it was two 
-days old. 

‘Where is yesterday’s newspaper ?’ she inquired of Agnes. 

‘It has not come to-day, my darling,’ replied her sister. 

Her tone, Grace thought, was unusually kind and tender. 

‘But indeed I saw Philippa with it,’ she answered. 

«No, my dear,’ said Philippa, patting Grace’s cheek with her 
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hand, an unwonted mark of sisterly affection in her also, ‘ that was 
the old copy. No newspaper came to-day; we shall doubtless get 
two to-morrow.’ ; 

Mr. Roscoe, who had opened the post-bag according to custom, 
confirmed this statement; but nevertheless the missing paper 
never turned up. 

The incident made little impression on Grace, but the increased 
affection in the manner of her sisters, which continued to be 
manifested to her, did not escape her attention. Even Mr. 
Edward, who was always paternal in his behaviour to her, seemed 
to catch from them this epidemic of tenderness. 

If there was an exception in the general domestic attitude 
towards her, it was that of Mr. Richard. Ever since their little 
adventure together he had seemed to shun her society, but now 
he appeared absolutely to shrink from it. There was nothing, 
indeed, of antagonism or dislike in his manner; on the contrary, 
it seemed rather to arise from an excess of modesty and the sense 
of his own unworthiness. He seldom spoke to her, but sometimes 
she caught his eyes fixed upon her with an earnestness that sug- 
gested a much closer study of her than she had dreamt of; but 
in this too there was nothing inquisitive or impertinent. The 
expression of his face, as that flush of recognition had shown it to 
her, was one of tenderness, but also of profound pity. It had 
nothing of selfishness about it, and yet she felt strangely disinclined 
to ask its explanation. Even with her sisters she maintained a 
strict reticence as respected their change of conduct; for it some- 
how came into her mind that the continued delay of Lord Cheri- 
bert to pay his promised visit was at the bottom of it. 

Perhaps they had heard that he did not intend to come at all, 
and were keeping the news from her, under the mistaken idea 
that it would be a disappointment that would wring her very 
heartstrings. If so, this would explain Mr. Richard’s sympathy, 
for, as she knew from his reference to him when they were driving 
together, he had been informed of her supposed attachment to 
the young lord. She was too sensible to resent it, since it was 
obvious that he meant well; but of course it was disagreeable. 

What corroborated Grace’s view of this matter was that she 
noticed more than once, on her entering the room where her sisters 
and Mr. Roscoe were sitting together, that her arrival caused 
them to suddenly break off their conversation and start some 
other topic. If her surmise was correct, this was only to be 
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expected; but what did astonish her very much was that Mr. 
Richard was actually taken to task by his brother for not pursuing 
the same line of conduct adopted by the rest. This came to her 
knowledge by the merest accident. 

She was in her boudoir one afternoon—writing a letter to 
Mrs. Lindon, who had sent her a pressing invitation to visit her 
at the seaside—when the two brothers passed under her window. 
She loved the fresh air, even when it had the bite of winter in 
it ; but this was not Mr. Roscoe’s taste, and from seeing the window 
open he naturally concluded that she was out of doors. If he had 
thought otherwise, he would certainly not have said what he did 
say in her hearing. It was only a scrap of conversation as they 
went slowly by, and she had no time to make her presence known 
to them before it was uttered and they had passed by. 

‘I think you are behaving very foolishly to the girl, Richard. 
Why can’t you treat the matter as we do?’ 

‘Because I can’t feel as you do,’ was the quiet reply. ‘In 
place of her needing commiseration I think she has had a fortu- 
nate escape.’ 

‘Still, for her own sake it would be only natural if you were 
to show a little sympathy, which some day she would be grateful 
for, and at all events it is the best way to recommend ’ and 
then the voices died away as the sound of the steps upon the 
gravel grew faint. 

That these words had reference to herself she had no doubt ; 
but their meaning puzzled her. What could it matter to Mr. 
Roscoe that his brother showed no sympathy about a matter con- 
cerning which he had no personal knowledge, and what was it that. 
a contrary course of conduct was likely to recommend to her? It 
never entered into her mind that she should be the centre of any 
scheme or plot; she had no apprehension of danger of any kind ; 
she was conscious of having aroused no enmity, and indeed had 
just now rather to complain of an excess of affection than the 
want of it. 

But she did feel the need of sympathy very much; nay more, 
she suffered from a certain sense of isolation, which had of late 
grown more and more intolerable. She had never, it is true, had 
even a school friend; she had been brought up at home, and the 
home visitors, except perhaps Mrs. Lindon, had never been much 
more to her than acquaintances. Hitherto this lack of intimates 
had not troubled her, because she had had no secret to share with 
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them. But now—now—oh, what would she not have given for 
some loving friend of her own sex to whom to confide the tender 
hope that lay hid in her heart, and the anxious fears that hemmed 
it round! Under no circumstances would she have confided it 
to either of her sisters, nor perhaps at any time, though in her 
father’s lifetime she had not felt herself so much estranged from 
them, but least of all just now, when the very interest they mani- 
fested in her was probably caused by a total misconception of her 
feelings. She could give no explanation of it, but somehow or 
other the few words she had just heard fall from the lips of the 
two brothers intensified this feeling of isolation. It had been 
her intention, on sitting down to write to Mrs. Lindon, to decline 
that lady’s invitation ; her would-be hostess had always been kind 
to her (as, indeed, she would have been to her sisters had they not 
rejected her advances) ; but she felt she had little in common with 
her, and to pay visits when we are out of heart is a melancholy 
counterfeit, of enjoyment indeed. But now even Mrs. Lindon’s 
roof seemed preferable to that of home. For the present, how- 
ever, she left the letter unfinished, and since it was still early in 
the afternoon, started at once for one of her walks over the fells. 
More than once Grace had found the mere exercise of lung and 
limb in the open air a tonic for the mind, and seldom had she 
felt the need of a tonic more than on the present occasion. 

There would not be many more such walks for her that year, 
she knew. Early as it was, the autumn mists were already begin- 
ning to rise on Halswater. Upon the south side of it rose precipi- 
tous cliffs of friable stone, very apt at that season to descend in 
considerable volume, like miniature avalanches, into the lake, 
which made the narrow path that skirted its dark depths not a 
little dangerous. In clear weather this thin line could be traced 
to Dale End, the very extremity of the mere, where the ‘ Fisher’s 
Welcome’ stood, with a handful of stone-built cottages about it, 
and the little church which, but for its tower, might have passed 
for a cottage too; but now, less than halfway on its course, the 
path was lost in a fleecy veil, which was not the haze of distance. 

More significant still, on the eastward horizon, as far as the 
eye could range, there was a patch of pure white, which a less 
experienced person might have taken for cloud ; but Grace knew 
better. It was no cloud, but would endure for months and months 
to come, and spread and spread till all other peaks were like it— 
the first snow on the Skiddaw Range. Nearer at home there were 
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other signs which a good daleswoman like herself could read. 
One of them, had she been inclined to nervous fears, might have 
made her pause. Though the afternoon was fine and all the hills 
stood out as clear as though cut with the chisel, Blackscale, one 
of the outpost mountains which stand like sentinels on the sea- 
coast, was half hidden in mist. There is a local proverb, 


When Blackscale has a cap, 
Halse Fell knows full well of that, 


the translation of which is that when the mist settles on one it: 
will not be long before it finds the other. And Halse Fell was the 
very spot whither Grace was bound. It was the highest moun- 
tain in the neighbourhood, though not nearly so much of a climb 
to Halswater folk, who were themselves very highly placed, as it 
would have been to one starting from the seacoast. Grace her- 
self had often been to the top of it and back in a little over three 
hours. She did not now intend to scale its summit, though it 
looked very tempting, but, keeping pretty much to the level to 
which she had already attained, to circumnavigate it, and, striking 
over its neck, to descend by a well-known path into Dale End, 
and so home by the road. Though quite fearless, and confident: 
in her own powers, she was not reckless, and much too wise to 
run the risk of being caught by a mist on the top of Halse Fell, a 
picturesque locality made up of precipice alternating with ravine. 

Long before Grace reached the proposed turning-point of her 
journey the sunshine had given place to a grey gloom, which yet 
was not the garbof evening. The weather looked literally ‘ dirty,” 
though she was too little of a sailor, and too much of a gentle-~ 
woman, to call it so. Instead of running on ahead of her mistress 
and investigating the rocks for what Mr. Roscoe (who was cockney 
to the backbone, and prided himself on it) would call sweetmeats 
(meaning sweetmarts), Rip kept close to her skirts. Rip had never 
seen a mart, whether sweet or foul, but, when on the hills, he 
was always buoyed up by the hope of seeing, or at all events of 
smelling, one. Now, on the contrary, he seemed to be saying to 
himself, ‘ No more hunting after these rock carrions. Would it 
were supper-time and all were well, and my mistress and I safe: 
at home at Halswater !’ 

It was ridiculous to suppose that a town-bred dog should scent 
atmospheric dangers upon the mountains of Cumberland ; but 
his spirits had certainly quitted him with inexplicable precipitancy, 
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and every now and then he would give a short impatient bark,. 
which said as plainly as dog could speak, ‘Hurry up, unless yow 
want to be up here all night, and perhaps longer.’ 

This strange conduct of her little companion did not escape: 
Grace’s attention, and though she did not understand it it caused 
her insensibly to quicken her steps. She had rounded Halse Fell, 
and was just about to leave it for the lower ground, when she: 
suddenly found herself in darkness. The fell had not only put 
its cap on, it was drawn down over its white face as that other 
white cap, still more terrible to look upon, covers the features. 
of the poor wretch about to be ‘ turned off’ on the gallows. The 
suddenness of the thing (for there is nothing so sudden as a hill 
fog, except a sea fog) gave it, for the moment, quite the air of a 
catastrophe. To be in cotton-wool is a phrase significant of 
superfluous comfort; and yet, curiously enough, it seemed to 
express better than any other the situation in which Grace now 
found herself, in which there was no comfort at all. She seemed 
to be wrapped around in that garment which ladies call ‘a cloud” 
—only of acoarse texture and very wet. It was over her eyes and 
nose and mouth, and rendered everything invisible and deadened 
every sound. 

She could just hear the piercing whine (with half the sharp- 
ness taken out of it) of the faithful dog at her feet, exclaiming, 
‘Now the London fog had come at last, which he had felt in the 
air for the last ten minutes,’ and inquiring, ‘ What were they to 
do now?’ She didn’t know any more than he did. What had 
happened was beyond her experience. She only knew from 
hearsay that there was one danger which cragsmen feared above 
all the rest except the snow-drift, namely the hill fog, and that 
here it was. 

It might clear away in five minutes, and it might last all 
night. To move would be fatal. Should she take one unconscious 
turn to left or right, she was well aware that she would lose all 
her bearings; and yet, from a few feet lower than where she stood 
now, could she but have seen a hundred yards in front of her, 
she knew there would be comparative safety. She could no more 
see a hundred yards, or ten, or five, however, than she could see 
a hundred miles. Things might have been worse, of course. She 
might have been at the top of the fell instead of halfway down 
it. She had been in fogs herself, but not in one like this, nor so. 
far from home. But matters were serious enough as they were. 
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Though there was no wind of course, the air had become very 
‘damp and chill. To keep her head clear, to husband her strength, 
should a chance of exerting it be given her, and to remain as warm 
as possible, were the best, and indeed the only, things to be done. 
Keeping her eyes straight before her, she sat down, and took Rip 
‘on her lap. But for its peril, the position was absurd enough ; 
but it was really perilous. Lightly clad as she was, for the con- 
venience of walking, she could hardly survive the consequences 
-of such a night on the open fell. 

Moreover, though she had plenty of courage, her previous 
experience of life unfitted her for such an ordeal. A native 
of the hills would not have been so depressed by the circum- 
‘stances in which she had found herself so unexpectedly placed. 
To a townsman the want of arrangements for lighting the place 
at night seems always the most serious defect of the country— 
he misses his gas-lamps more than anything—but night on the 
mountains, without moon or star, with the sense of having been 
put in a bed with wet sheets added, is a much more serious 
matter. The contrast her situation afforded to anything within 
‘her experience added vastly to its tragedy. An incident she had 
‘once read of a clerk in a Fleet Street bank being sent suddenly 


on pressing business into Wales, and all but perishing the very 
next night, through a sprained ankle, on a spur of Snowdon, came 
into her mind. How frightful the desolation of his position had 
‘seemed to him—its unaccustomed loneliness and weird surround- 
ings, and the ever-present consciousness of being cut off from his 
fellows, in a world utterly unknown to him! 

She was now enduring the selfsame pangs, 


(To be continued.) 








